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To His Honour 


The Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario 


May it please Your Honour: 


We, the members of the Committee on the Costs of Education, appointed by 
Orders-in-Council, dated the 23rd June, 1971, and the 30th June, 1971, to 
examine the costs of education for the elementary and secondary schools 
of Ontario in relation to the aims and objectives, programs, priorities, 
and the like, of the educational system and to evaluate the programs in 
the requirements of the present day, and in terms of the expenditures of 


money for them, submit to Your Honour, herewith a third interim report. 


Se, 


Chairman 
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ONTARIO 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OFFICE 


OC-1211/71 


Copy of an Order-in-Council approved by His Honour the Lieutenant Governor, 
dated the 2lst day of April, A.D. 1971. 


The Committee of Council have had under consideration the report of the 
Honourable the Prime Minister, dated April 20th 1971, wherein he states that, 


WHEREAS it is deemed desirable to examine the costs of education for the 
elementary and secondary schools of Ontario in relation to the aims and objec- 
tives, programs, priorities, and the like, of the educational system, 


AND WHEREAS there is a need for evaluation of the programs in the light 
of the experience with them, the requirements of the present day, and in 
terms of the expenditures of money for them, 


The Honourable the Prime Minister therefore recommends that there be 
established a Committee on the Costs of Education in the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Schools of Ontario for the purposes hereinafter mentioned: 


- to study the use of the financial resources being provided for elemen- 
tary and secondary education in Ontario in the attainment of the educational 
goals; 


- to examine the present grant plan to determine if the various differen- 
tiating factors such as course, location, level (elementary and secondary), 
and type (ordinary and extraordinary) generate funds in proper balance consis- 
tent with the needs for the attainment of desirable educational objectives; 


- to examine the implications of ceilings on expenditures by local school 
boards, including the effect on the decision-making and autonomy of local 
school boards; 


- to examine the various aspects of school programs with particular ref- 
erence to innovations and new concepts as, for example, the "open plan" organi- 
zation, technical and commercial programs, and use of educational technology, 
with a view to designing and recommending research studies to determine the 
effectiveness of these concepts in relation to the aims and objectives of edu- 
cation, these studies to be conducted by contract arrangement with research 
agencies; 


- to communicate and consult with groups and organizations representative 


iii 


of parents, teachers, trustees, students, and other interested parties; 


- after due study and consideration, to make representations and to 
submit a report or reports to the Government with respect to the matters 
inquired into under the terms set out herein as the Committee sees fit. 


That the Committee be empowered to request submissions, receive briefs 
and hear persons with special knowledge in the matters heretofore mentioned. 


That the Committee be empowered to require the assistance of officials 
of the Department of Education for such purposes as may be deemed necessary. 


That members of the Committee be empowered to visit schools and class- 
rooms in Ontario, by arrangement with local school systems. 


The Committee of Council concur in the recommendation of the Honourable 
the Prime Minister and advise that the same be acted on. 


Certified, 


Clerk, Executive Council 
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PREFACE 


The growth and extension of transportation for school pupils exceed even the 
dramatic quantitative developments in other types of services provided by 
school boards in Ontario during the last twenty to twenty-five years. In 
1971, the number of elementary school pupils transported was thirteen times 
the number carried in 1951; at the secondary level, the number increased five 
and one-half times during the same period. By 1971, slightly more than twen- 
ty-five per cent of the elementary school enrolment and almost thirty per cent 
of the secondary enrolment, or more than 500,000 pupils altogether, were trav- 


elling to school in vehicles provided by school boards. 


The expenditures to provide transportation have increased substantially, not 
only in relation to the numbers transported, but also by per pupil and per mile 
units. Of the total expenditures of school boards, the proportion devoted to 
transportation has risen by twenty-five per cent in the last ten years, even 
though other costs have also been accelerating at a rapid rate. For elementary 
and secondary school boards together, the bill for all types of transportation 
more than quadrupled in ten years, rising from slightly less than $17 million 
in 1962 to almost $71 million in 1972. Because of the rapid rise in the per- 
centage of total financial resources allocated to the provision of transporta- 
tion services and the very substantial amount of money this percentage repre- 
sents, the Committee on the Costs of Education decided that it should make a 
separate study to determine the extent of the need for transportation, the ef- 
ficiency with which school bus routes are designed, the quality of the service, 
the administrative provisions and procedures to deliver the service, and the 


methods of financing the cost. 


As part of the study, the Committee gathered and examined information, data, 
viewpoints, and comments from a number of sources. A comprehensive Transpor- 
tation Survey was developed and sent to a representative sampling of school 
boards throughout the Province. Several briefs and presentations made to the 
Committee included references and suggestions about transportation. Staff mem- 
bers met with officials of several departments of education and local school 
boards in other provinces. Meetings with board officials were held in the ten 


educational Regions of the Province, and consultation with local officials on 


specific matters was carried on throughout the study. Representatives of the 
School Business and Finance Branch of the Ministry of Education and the Highway 
Carrier Section and the Collision Data Section of the Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications were most helpful in providing statistical data and 
other information. Officials of the Ministry of Education met with the Commit- 
tee to describe, and answer questions about the program for transportation. 

The cooperation and helpfulness of these individuals, organizations, and offi- 


cial bodies are acknowledged with appreciation and thanks. 


It is our view that the study has raised a number of significant points, that 
it has identified some areas for further study, and that it has made possible 
certain recommendations that will, we hope, be helpful. For the conclusions 


drawn and the recommendations made, the Committee, of course, assumes full res- 


ponsibility. 


CHAPTER 1 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The provision of pupil transportation by school boards in Ontario has been a 
parallel development with many other changes in our society and in education 

as part of that society. Fifty years ago almost every child walked to school 
from his home or, if this was impossible, boarded with a family in the centre 
where the school was located. The building of additional roads and highways, 
improvements in methods of surfacing them, extension of snow-ploughing service 
and improvement in methods of providing it, and the availability of better and 
larger vehicles have contributed to the extension of the pupil transportation 
service. The growth of population, the shift of people from rural to urban or 
semi-urban areas, the greater mobility of the family because of the automobile, 
and increased financial resources for public services are societal factors that 
have made pupil transportation more acceptable to parents and school boards. 
Educational progress, precipitated not only by changes in the society, but also 
by new developments in educational thought and practice, has had a profound ef- 
fect on the growth of this service. Among the more important influences have 
been the creation of larger units of administration, the establishment of cen- 
tral elementary and composite secondary schools, the growth of the concept of 
equality of educational opportunity, the provision of special programs for hand- 
icapped children, and the development of more sophisticated methods and tech- 


niques of instruction. 


The needs of children and the possibilities of meeting them in schools where a 
wide variety of programs can be offered by competent and specialized profession- 
al staff have necessitated transportation services for a large proportion of the 
student body. Today, more than twenty-five per cent of the total elementary 
school enrolment and almost thirty per cent of the total secondary school enrol- 
ment are provided with transportation daily. The actual number of pupils trans- 
ported is greater than one-half million. Some idea of the magnitude of the op- 
eration necessary to get these students to school each day can be gained by com- 
parison with the extent of the Toronto Transit Commission system for Metropoli- 


tan Toronto. Last year the Commission transported an average of 1,158,000 pas- 


sengers on a typical business day. School boards transported nearly half that 
number and did so with a greater proportion of their passengers travelling 
longer distances, often over difficult terrain, using other than first-class 
roads, under more adverse weather conditions, in a variety of vehicles from 
buses, vans, passenger cars, boats, snowmobiles to, in at least one case each, 
a swamp buggy and a four-wheel drive jeep. In addition, there were time con- 
straints imposed by the opening and closing hours for schools and the sched- 


uling of classes. 


Each school board must make provision within its organizational structure for 
the efficient and economical operation of its transportation system. While 

the quality of service to pupils is of first importance, the extent of the rt 
nancial commitment requires that the board ensure that essential transportation 
is provided at reasonable cost. In 1971-72, the total expenditure by school 
boards for regular transportation between home and school and between school 
and school was just over $56 million. With an additional sum of $14 million 
spent for other types of transportation, the total expenditure was $70 million. 
By comparison, the total expenditures for the Toronto Transit Commission in 


1971 were $86.5 Tone 


It is with the matters referred to above that this Report deals. Our findings, 
conclusions, and recommendations are summarized in this chapter. The support- 
ing information, data, and analyses are provided in more detail in succeeding 


chapters. 


- Operation and Administration of Transportation Services 


(a) Because of the great number of variables from one school board to another, 
many different patterns for the operation and administration of transportation 
services will inevitably exist. While recognizing the need for flexibility, we 


have concluded that there are some areas where it would be desirable for most 


1 , ee 
Toronto Transit Commission Annual Report 1971, Toronto Transit Commission, 
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boards to introduce improvements in present practices by adopting a uniform 
procedure. At the present time, many boards enter into contracts with bus op- 
erators after negotiation of costs. Others use a formula as a basis for nego- 
tiating a contract. Still others advertise for tenders or quotations. We have 
no knowledge that the practice of contracting by negotiation is less efficient 
than that of inviting tenders. It is, however, open to the accusations that it 
may be more costly or that it may result in favouritism. Consequently, our 
view is that all transportation routes should be advertised by tender, with the 
usual qualification that the lowest or any tender need not be accepted. In 
this way, the school board can be assured that it is acting in the best inter- 
ests of all concerned without being compelled to accept those tenders that for 


legitimate reasons it wishes to reject. 


We recommend, 

(1) that all transportation routes be advertised for tender to ensure that the 
best posstble price ts secured for the service to be provided and to assure the 
publte that the administration of transportatton services ts being conducted tn 


accordance with sound business practice. 


(b) There is evidence that contracts are being negotiated between bus opera- 
tors and a few boards without the benefit of a specific description of the bus 
route to which the contract applies. We understand that it would require a 
considerable amount of administrative work and some additional costs to develop 

a detailed specification for each school bus route. In spite of these problems, 
we are convinced that an exact specification is required if prices are to relate 
in any meaningful way to the services to be performed. Otherwise, it seems in- 
evitable that the prospective contractor must include in his price an amount to 
cover the cost of unspecified services that he may have to provide. Im any case, 
the tender requirement recommended above will, if adopted, necessitate the devel- 


opment of specifications. 


We recommend, 
(2) that a detatled spectfitcation for each school bus route be developed so 


that bus operators, when calculating the amount of thetr tenders, wtll know the 


exact services to be provided. 


(c) The law requires school bus operators under contract with the school boards 
to provide proper insurance. There is, however, evidence that some boards do 
not keep records of the insurance carried by these contractors. It is our view 
that as a responsible public body each board should have on file evidence that 
insurance is in force and that the types and amounts are adequate. Other rele- 
vant information such as the name of the insurance company, the name of the 
agent servicing the policy, and expiry dates should be recorded for all trans- 
portation insurance whether the vehicles are operated by private contractor or 
the board itself. Boards should as a matter of policy establish requirements 


to be met regarding insurance coverage for transportation services. 


We recommend, 

(3) that each school board as a matter of policy establtsh requirements to be 
met regarding insurance coverage for transportation services and that each 
board maintain a complete record of the insurance in force on all vehicles 
whether owned by bus operators under contract to the board or by the board it- 
self. 


(d) Within the organizational structure of school boards, the arrangements for 
the administration of transportation services vary widely. There is no identi- 
fiable pattern in the number of personnel assigned to this function in relation 
to the number of pupils transported or to the percentage transported by contrac- 
tor or by the board itself. Neither is there any apparent relationship between 
the qualifications required of, and the supervisory level accorded to those as- 
signed responsibility for transportation by various boards. Within school sys- 
tems, there are examples of lack of definition of responsibility, particularly 
between the educational and business branches. Our view is that each board 
should review its provision for the administration of transportation services, 
determine the best method to ensure an efficient and economical operation, de- 
velop job specifications related to this function, and designate the personnel 


to be responsible. 


We recommend, 

(4) that each school board review its arrangements for the admintstratton 
of transportation services, develop an organtzation which will ensure an 
effictent and economical operatton, desertbe the positions to be filled, and 


destgnate the personnel to be responsible. 


Role of the Ministry of Education 


(a) Detailed study of the replies to our Transportation Survey and of the 
transportation forms included in the annual financial reports forwarded to 
the Ministry of Education indicates that the present level of record-keeping 
by most boards is inadequate. Where numerical data and other information 

are unavailable, incomplete, or lacking comparability, it is difficult or im- 
possible to make meaningful statistical and financial analyses. Further 
study of operating areas such as vehicle and staff utilization, route design, 
contract pricing, and levels of service is necessary if any real assessment 
of efficiency is to be made. Variables from jurisdiction to jurisdiction do, 
of course, make effective comparisons among boards difficult, but there are 
basic differences that cannot be explained even after appropriate allowance 
for uncommon factors. In some cases, for example, unit costs are inordin- 
ately high; in others, the proportion and numbers of students transported by 
certain boards bear little relationship to those transported by other boards 
in similar circumstances. Our conclusion is that the Ministry of Education, 
in cooperation with school boards, ought to determine the numerical data and 
other information to be collected on a Provincial basis. The Ministry should 
then compile the information, analyse it, and make the results known to all 
school boards and the public. This information should be useful to boards as 


they work to achieve greater efficiency in their transportation services. 


We recommend, 

(5) that the Mintstry of Education, tn consultation with school boards, de- 
termine the numertcal data and other information about transportatton services 
to be gathered on a Provinetal basts. The Ministry should comptle the tnfor- 


matton, analyse tt, and make the results for each board known to all boards 


and the general public as one of the ecriterta to be used to assess the efft- 


ctency of puptl transportation in each jurisdiction. 


(b) To the extent that provision is made for it within the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, responsibility for transportation services is fragmented. The School 
Business Services Section of the School Business and Finance Branch is con- 
cerned with "techniques and safety". A different Section of the Branch is in- 
volved in administration and financial matters related to transportation and 
must, therefore, give some emphasis to liaison with Regional offices and 
school boards. There are other areas of significance that have not been as- 
signed to any particular official. It is the view of the Committee that 
transportation services should be made the specific, full-time responsibility 
of a senior official. Several states in the United States and some provinces 
in Canada have such an official. Certainly the magnitude of the operation in 
Ontario justifies and requires a similar appointment. It would be the respon- 
sibility of this official to provide leadership and expertise for the Ministry 
and to advise officials of Regional offices and school boards with respect to 
such matters as system and route design for transportation services, adminis- 
trative structure, safety practices, data collection and analysis, liaison 
with other departments of Government and interested organizations, and legis- 


lative grants. 


We recommend, 

(6) that the Ministry of Educatton appoint a sentor offictal to be responst- 
ble for all aspects of transportation services and that other staff wtth the 
necessary qualifitcattons be provided to enable the Ministry to fulfil a lead- 
ershtp role in the development of poltey and to permit tt to asstst school 
boards in thetr efforts to achteve effitctent and economical transportatton 
services. The head of the operation probably ought to possess qualtficattons 
in areas such as traffie engineering and planning, admintstration, transpor- 
tatton services, and finance and cost analysts. Working tn cooperation with 
the appropriate staff of the Regtonal offices of the Ministry and of school 
boards, this offtetal should recommend approval for grant purposes of expen- 


ditures by boards for transportation when established standards have been met. 


(c) With the increased provision of kindergarten classes for children in 
rural areas, the cost of transportation for these pupils has become a matter 
of considerable interest to school boards. In most urban areas where no 
transportation is necessary, kindergarten children have usually attended a 
half day every school day. The use of this organizational pattern in rural 
areas requires that a school bus return a class home during noon hour and 
pick up a second group for the afternoon session. It involves, therefore, 


additional transportation services and costs. 


Some boards have adopted the alternate full-day kindergarten that pupils at- 
tend every second day. This pattern avoids additional transportation costs. 
Several attempts have been made to evaluate the two patterns in terms of edu- 
cational desirability, but the results are inconclusive. It may be that the 
transportation costs saved by the alternate full-day arrangement are more 

than offset by under-achievement of educational objectives because the pupils 
are overly tired - particularly if they have to travel some distance by bus - 
or by strain put on children at any early age, or by the irregularity of the 
attendance pattern. If factors such as these are not significant, then some 
considerable savings can and should be made. They will, of course, be real- 
ized only in the variable costs since almost all costs associated with putting 
the vehicle on the road will already have been met. There is a need to assist 
boards and officials to make decisions in this area. A well-designed research 
study should be conducted to determine the educational implications of the two 


organizational patterns. 


We recommend, 

(7) that the Mintstry of Educatton sponsor and support financially through 
tts research grants a thorough study by competent research personnel of the 
educattonal advantages and disadvantages of the half-day every day ktndergar- 
ten and the alternate full-day kindergarten. The results should be made known 
to all boards to asstst them to make dectsto.is about the arrangements most 


suttable for thetr particular ctreumstances. 


C. Safety 


The various agencies and authorities with responsibility for the safety of 
pupils for whom transportation is provided by school boards have demonstrated 
their desire to afford the fullest possible degree of protection within the 
limits of the relevant legislation and other requirements. This fact is re- 
flected in the available statistics, which - although not subject to exact 
comparison - clearly show that the fatality rate among passengers on school 
buses is considerably lower than the rate for all other road users. Other 
statistics reveal that the collision rate for school buses is lower - although 


not substantially so - than that for all motor vehicles. 


These favourable comparisons are heartening in the light of one factor that is 
frequently ignored. Studies of the structural soundness of school buses con- 
ducted in the United States have revealed certain deficiencies that could be a 
safety hazard. School buses manufactured in Ontario are almost identical in 


structural design and assembly with those produced in the United States. 


In a number of other areas, some doubt exists about the adequacy of safety pro- 
visions. These include (a) the absence of such items as passenger seat belts, 
driver seat belts, and padding on the back of seats; (b) the provision that 
permits standing passengers up to one-third of the seating capacity in school 
buses licensed as public vehicles; (c) the absence of a legal limitation on 

the number of standees in a board-owned vehicle; (d) the confusion which exists 
in the minds of the general public about driving procedures when a school bus 
is stopped to take on or let off passengers; (e) the inapplicability of certain 
safety provisions to buses with a seating capacity of less than twenty-four 
passengers or to smaller vehicles with a seating capacity of less than ten pas- 


sengers; and (f) the requirements for licensing of school bus drivers. 


On the basis of the evidence available to us, we concluded that Ontario has 
been fortunate in the relatively small number of fatalities and the incidence 
of collisions involving school transportation vehicles, particularly when con- 


sideration is given to the number of passengers transported, the number of 
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buses involved, and the distances travelled. But the sense of satisfaction 
that should accompany such a conclusion was tempered by our increased aware- 
ness of inconsistencies in safety requirements for the same type of vehicle 
depending on ownership, of varying requirements to determine the mechanical 
fitness of vehicles depending on size, of inadequacies in the legal require- 
ments relating to equipment on some types of vehicles, and of deficiencies 


in the structural design and soundness of larger school buses. 


We are aware that some improvements to provide greater safety would undoubt- 
edly add to the cost of transportation. A higher initial price for new ve- 
hicles, a possible increase in the number of buses required, and higher main- 
tenance costs would require a significant expenditure. Other improvements 
could be introduced for relatively little additional cost. Consequently, we 
concluded that some supplementary amount of money per pupil will be required 
for pupil transportation during the balance of this decade. Because we did 
not consider the actual changes that should be made to be within our terms 
of reference, we were unable to determine the amount of money involved. We 
did, however, feel that action was required to determine the cost of, and to 
make provision for, those improvements necessary to dispel any doubts about 


the adequacy of safety provisions. 


We recommend, 

(8) that the Ministry of Educatton tntttate discusstons with the Mintstry of 
Transportatton and Commnticattons for the purpose of having a study estab- 
lished to examine all matters relating to the safety of pupils for whom trans- 
portatton ts provided by school boards. In additton to soltctting the expert 
advice of safety and traffic engineers, the body responstble for the study 
should seek the asststance of school boards, school bus operators, school bus 
manufacturers, consumer groups, and other interested organtzations. The re- 
sults of the study, tneluding tnformatton about the costs to provide safety 
tmprovements, should be made available to school boards, Government depart- 
ments, and the general public so that they wtll be tn a posttton to decide 


the prtorittes they wish to establish. 


Nik 


Dy Legislative Grants 


(a) Through grants to school boards on approved extraordinary expenditures 

the Ministry of Education is already paying a very high proportion of the cost 
of pupil transportation in Ontario. But the need for transportation services, 
and therefore the cost, varies widely from board to board depending on distance 
and other geographic factors. One board for a largely rural area must transport 
all its secondary school pupils while an urban board may be required to provide 
little or no transportation since most pupils live within walking distance of 
the school they attend. The balance of the cost not covered by grant must, of 
course, be paid from local taxes. The result is that without a greater finan- 
cial effort, boards required to provide extensive transportation services will 
have lesser financial resources available to them from local taxpayers to apply 
to the regular school program common to all jurisdictions. It is our view that 
accidents of geography should not penalize the local taxpayer in his desire to 
support a program providing equality of opportunity for pupils for whom trans- 
portation must be provided. We have concluded, therefore, that the approved 
cost of essential transportation ought to be supported on the basis of 100 per 


cent grant on a board's expenditure for this purpose. 


We recommend, 

(9) that the Mintstry of Education revise the Legislative Grant Regulation for 
1974 so that school boards will recetve 100 per cent grant on thetr approved 
expenditures for essential regular transportatton between home and school and 


between school and school. 


(b) One of the two major causes of increased transportation costs during the 
last ten years has been the greater proportion of the student body for whom 
services have been provided. At the elementary level, three times the propor- 
tion of the enrolment was transported in 1971-72, compared with 1961-62. At 
the secondary level, the increase in the proportion carried was 27 per cent. 
The additional number of pupils covered by this extension of service was in ex- 
cess of 280,000. Some increase was quite naturally expected as an inevitable 


result of establishing central and composite schools serving pupils living some 
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distance from them, but surprisingly, the really big increases were in the 
numbers transported for distances under two miles. Between 1961-62 and 1971- 
72 these numbers increased more than five times at the elementary level and 
more than seven times at the secondary level. While there is no breakdown of 
statistics for distances under one mile, there is evidence that a good propor- 
tion of those transported under two miles live within one mile of the school 
they attend. It is our view that essential transportation should be provided 
in the absence of any reasonable alternative; that is, where distances are 

too great or where, because of special circumstances, pupils who are physical- 
ly, mentally, or emotionally handicapped cannot be expected to walk to school. 
It does not, however, seem essential that transportation be provided by a 
school board for pupils under ten years of age who live within one mile of the 
school or for pupils over ten years of age who live within two miles of the 
school. It may be that other factors will cause a board to believe that trans- 
portation ought to be provided for some pupils within these distances. If so, 
the board should have the authority, as it does now, to provide it. But it is 
the view of the Committee that recognition for grant purposes should be limited 


to approved expenditures for essential transportation. 


We recommend, 

(10) that the Mintstry of Education recognize for grant purposes only those 
approved expenditures required to provide essential transportation, defined 

as services for puptls under ten years of age who live more than one mile from 
school; for puptls over ten years of age who ltve more than two mles from 
school; for handicapped puptls regardless of distance from school; and for pu- 


ptls transported between one school and another for special classes. 


(c) Almost all boards provide transportation within the local area for groups 
of pupils who participate in field trips, visits to other educational institu- 
tions, music festivals, and the like. If well planned, these activities can 
make a significant contribution to the instructional program. Our view is 
that provision for the type of transportation required for them ought to be 
made as part of a board's total transportation arrangements and that related 


policies and procedures should be established by the board and made known to 
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all personnel. It is quite possible to incorporate within these arrangements 
the degree of flexibility that will, admittedly, be necessary. Since this 

kind of transportation is associated with the instructional program, the cost 
of providing it should be included in the board's ordinary operating expendi- 


ture. 


We recommend, 

(11) that each school board make proviston, as part of tts total transporta- 
tion arrangements, for the transportation of pupils for activittes assoctated 
with the instructtonal program, that poltctes and procedures governing this 
type of transportation be established and made known to all personnel, and 


that expenditures for it be ineluded tn ordinary operating costs. 
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CHAPTER 2 
HISTORICAL RECORD AND ANALYSIS 


One of the earliest references to the provision of pupil transportation by a 
school board occurs in the Report of the Minister of Education, 1920.+ Since 
that time, many developments in education and in the total society have com- 
bined to necessitate the provision of transportation and to facilitate the of- 
fering of it. Attempts to establish Consolidated Schools in Ontario in the 
1920's met with stubborn opposition, in part because their operation would re- 
quire transportation of most pupils. Parents were opposed to the movement a- 
way from the local school and used the condition of the roads, the weather in 
winter, and distance to be travelled as arguments against condolidation. The 
few Consolidated School Boards that did exist wished to transport pupils. 
Since then, there has been an almost complete change of attitude. Many par- 
ents now demand transportation for their children, while hard-pressed boards 
attempt to avoid the expense of providing it for pupils who live within easy 


walking distance of the school. 


The authority of a school board to provide transportation for pupils is con- 
tained in Section 42 of The Schools Administration Act. Section 42, subsec- 


tion (1) of the Nake reads as follows: 


"42.-(1) A board may provide for a resident pupil, or for a person 
who is qualified to be a resident pupil, transportation to and from, 


(a) a school that the board operates; 


(b) a school operated by another board to which the board 
pays fees in respect of such pupil; 


(c) the Ontario School for the Blind; 
(d) an Ontario School for the Deaf; 
(e) an Ontario Hospital School; and 


tReport of the Minister of Education, 1920, p. 9. 


2 rhe Schools Administration Act, Revised Statutes of Ontario, 1970, Chapter 


424 as amended by 1971, Chapter 90, Queen's Printer and Publisher, Toronto, 
O71 


its: 


(£) a children's mental health centre established under The 
Children's Mental Health Centres Act." 


It should be noted that there is no legal requirement to provide transporta- 
tion: the decision rests with the board. In our view, this provision is sound 
since the board is able to be knowledgeable about local conditions and circum- 
stances, which may either justify the provision of transportation or indicate 
that it is not essential. In either case, the assumption is that boards will 
act in a responsible manner and, on the whole, the evidence supports the con- 
clusion that they have done so. At the same time, pressure to provide trans- 
portation beyond a reasonable level of service has occurred. Such pressure 


should be resisted in favour of higher educational priorities. 


An important factor in the determination of the necessity to provide transpor- 
tation has been the requirements for school attendance where the child lives 
beyond certain distances from school. Section 6, subsection (2) of The Schools 


Administration here reads as follows: 


"6.-(2) A child is excused from attendance at school, 


(c) if transportation is not provided by a board for the 
child and there is no school that he has a right to 
attend situated, 


(i) within one mile from his residence measured by 
the nearest highway if he has not attained the 
age of seven years on or before the first school 
day in September in the year in question, or 


(ii) within two miles from his residence measured by 
the nearest highway if he has attained the age 
of seven years but not the age of ten years on 
or before the first school day in September in 
the year in question, or 


(iii) within three miles from his residence measured 
by the nearest highway if he has attained the 
age of ten years on or before the first school 
day in September in the year in question." 


Ibid. 
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Since most boards have provided transportation for children living beyond the 
distance limits stated in the Act, it has been necessary to excuse only a very 
few children from attendance by reason of distance of their homes from the 
school. Most of those excused live in isolated or remote areas where estab- 
lishment of a school is not practicable or where transportation is not feasi- 
ble. Other arrangements are made to enable these pupils to pursue their edu- 


cation. 


With the provisions of Section 42 of The Schools Administration Act, boards 
may provide a variety of transportation services. These can be classified as 


follows: 


(a) regular transportation between home and school or between 
school and school to permit attendance during the normal 
school day for eligible pupils, including the handicapped, 
the retarded, and those in kindergarten classes; 


(b) special transportation between school and school where 
special educational facilities are centralized, such as 
some special education classes, home economics, industrial 
arts, and vocational courses; 


(c) special transportation between school and other facilities 
for educational purposes such as field trips, excursions, 
visits to museums, art galleries, and other educational 
institutions; 


(d) special transportation to permit participation in out-of- 
school and extracurricular activities such as music fes- 
tivals and sports' events. 


Budgetary limitations usually dictate the extent of the services which may be 


provided, particularly under (c) and (d), where various arrangements are made 


to finance operation of buses. 


Growth of Transportation Services 


An examination of the data for the last twenty years reveals the extent of the 


growth in transportation, particularly at the elementary school level. 
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Elementary 


The total elementary school enrolment in 1951 was 654,506 pupils with 
28,001 or 4.3 per cent being transported (Table 1). During the decade 
from 1951 to 1961, the percentage doubled; between 1961 and 1971, it 
almost tripled to the point where one in every four pupils was being 
transported. The twenty-year period saw actual numbers increase by 


thirteen times from 28,001 to 373,880. 


Secondary 


Because of the greater distances to secondary schools, the proportion 

of secondary school students already being transported in 1951-52 was 
more than five times that of elementary school pupils (Table 1). From 
1951-52 to 1961-62, the percentage being transported remained at 23.5, 
but between 1961-62 and 1971-72, it rose 6.3 per cent to 29.8. While 
the percentage increase is relatively small, the actual number of pupils 


transported rose from 31,320 to 171,166, or almost 450 per cent. 


Distance and Routes 


The total distance travelled daily by all school buses on all routes and the 
number of routes at each of the elementary and secondary levels also increased 


substantially (Table 2). 


Elementary 


In 1951-52, the average daily distance per route at the elementary level 
was almost 40 miles. By 1961-62, this distance had dropped to 34 miles, 
and in 1971-72, it had gone up to 36 miles. The average load per route 
in 1951-52 was 22.6 pupils. In 1961-62, it was 26.6; in 1971—/2, 39.42 
While any one of these ratios may not be too meaningful by itself, the 
comparisons are helpful as an indication of changes that have taken place. 


For some time, statistics were kept by distance categories (Table 3). Of 
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particular significance is the increase in the proportion of students 
transported distances under two miles. From 1961-62 to 1971-72, the 


percentage rose from 4.6 per cent to 24.1 per cent. 


Secondary 


In 1951-52, the average daily distance per route was 54.9 miles. By 
1961-62, the distance had dropped to 48.8 miles, and in 1971-72, it 
was 45.1 miles. The average load per route rose from 30.5 pupils in 
1951-52 to 36.8 in 1961-62 and 37.5 in 1971-72. The proportion of the 
enrolment transported less than two miles rose from ./7 per cent in 


1961-62 to 5.5 per cent in 1971-72 (Table 4). 


Factors Influencing Provision of Transportation 


Several factors have had an effect on the amount of transportation provided. 
At the elementary level these include the establishment of central schools; 
the creation of senior schools embracing grades 7 and 8, or grades 6, 7 and 
8; the extension of senior kindergarten classes for rural children; the ex- 
pansion of the junior kindergarten program in urban areas; and increased pro- 
vision for special education. At the secondary level, the factors include 
the assumption of responsibility for schools for the mentally retarded; the 
establishment of a wider variety of programs in composite schools; the resul- 
ting increase in the retention rate; and more recently the greater flexibil- 
ity in school boundaries. At both levels the demand for extended service has 
resulted in substantial increases in the number of pupils transported, the 


proportion of the enrolment transported, and the number of routes provided. 


Elementary 
(a) Central Schools 


The number of teaching areas per school, the number of schools in each 


category, and the total number of schools for the period 1961-62 to 1971- 


72 are given in Table 5. The phenomenal decline in the number of one- 
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TABLE 5 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHING AREAS 
1961-62 to 1971-72 


Number of Teaching Areas by School 


Over 
uf 2 3 4 5 6-10 11-20 21-30 30 

School 

Year Number of Schools Total 
ELEMENTARY 
1961-62 2,989 724 S22 369 193 TeOGL DeOLS 199 59 6,934 
1962-63.9°25 J52 698 535 S62 214 1.078 O71 Pals, 59 6,794 
1963-64 2,418 672 299 354 237 LeLo2 1,116 241 59 6,558 
1964-65 2,072 610 282 370 226 te Los 1,200 282 59 6,289 
1965-66 1,463 530 252 358 226 ib paras: Veil ee B25 62 57707 
1966-67 914 410 228 SiMe: 234 12250 P3329 349 81 eee) 
1967-68 530 3L7 220 293 219 996 ibe Whe! 483 ee 4,761 
1968-69 266 252 205 267 193 952 Dan0S 526 136 4,502 
1969-70 146 187 S174) Vip aa yer, welos ihyel asl @) 504 Zs 4,356 
1970-71 70 1535 TSO 197 5 aM LeLoz 1,699 Be 141 4,248 
1971-72 48 116 LP aT 181 155 12107 1810 542 P27 As 207 
SECONDARY 
1961-62 2 6 5 7 5 54 118 89 161 447 
1962-63 2 Zz > 5 4 49 pee! 88 191 457 
1963-64 Z - 4 3 1 47 91 83 239 470 
1964-65 iz ~ L ey Bh 39 93 89 253 483 
1965-66 ib al 1 3 3 36 91 86 iy BF 499 
1966-67 1 - 4 i 36 81 76 312 523 
1967-68 ik - ~ 2 Zz 18 79 70 363 535 
1968-69 il - - 2 2 yap 75 59 392 ahs 
1969-70 - - ~ u 1 17 70 65 413 567 
1970-71 - - - ik 2 13 54 66 433 569 
1971-72 ~ - - 3 3 14 46 85 427 588 


source. -Keports ofsthersMinistersof Education, Joletomla/ 1, 
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room schools from 2,989 to 48 during this period documents the end of 
this organizational pattern as a significant factor in the education of 
children of the Province. Less dramatic, but still substantial, was the 
decline in the number of two-room, three-room, and four-room schools 
during the same period. In 1961, there were 4,404 schools with fewer 
than five teaching areas; in 1971, only 472. The unavailability of 
qualified teachers in many rural communities during the 1960's undoubt- 
edly accelerated the movement to provide central schools. The existence 
of larger units of administration made it possible to organize and fi- 
nance building projects to accommodate pupils of many former, smaller 
schools. In some cases, increasing enrolments resulted in additions to 
existing schools that moved them out of the "small school" category. 
But, on the whole, the decline in this category represents an elimina- 
tion of schools within walking distance of the pupils' homes. The re- 


sult was a substantial increase in the number who had to be transported. 


Although the closing of small schools added to the cost of transporta- 
tion, it produced other financial and educational gains. Many one~room 
schools had small enrolments so that when several of them were replaced 
by a central school fewer classrooms were required to accommodate the 
same number of pupils. There was also a corresponding reduction in the 
number of teachers. At the same time, the possibility of securing bet- 
ter teachers in a central school was much greater. Each teacher was, 
moreover, responsible for a smaller proportion of the total program for 
grades 1 to 8 and was, therefore, able to devote more time to the levels 
that she taught and to the individual pupil. The opportunities for 
specialization in the areas of music, art, physical education, home eco- 
nomics and industrial arts were also greatly enhanced. On balance, it 
is obvious that substantial gains were made towards greater equality of 
educational opportunity for students who were transported to central 


schools. 
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(b) Senior Kindergartens 


The establishment of the County school boards gave a real impetus to the 
provision of senior kindergarten classes for rural children. Prior to 
1969, some of the larger units had been able to establish these classes 
but they were not prevalent. Until then, rural school boards had been 
preoccupied with the provision of accommodation for grades 1 to 8. But 
with the combining of urban areas, where kindergarten classes were al- 
ready part of the program, with rural areas under the same board, it was 
natural that the same service should be extended for rural children. A 
large proportion of the total five-year-old population now attends the 
senior kindergarten. Because of distance, transportation has had to be 
provided for many of these young children, and their numbers have contri- 
buted to the increase in the proportion of the total enrolment transpor- 
ted. Again, a greater equality of opportunity has been achieved by ex- 
tension of the kindergarten program to children living in areas where it 


was not previously available. 


(c) Junior Kindergartens 


The authority of school boards to establish junior kindergartens has been 
in the legislation in Ontario for many years. Urban centres such as 
Toronto and Ottawa began some classes years ago. More recently, this pro- 
gram has been extended by boards, particularly in large centres, until al- 
most all four-year-olds can attend. Other boards have made some progress 
in the establishment of these classes in urban centres. It would seem, 
however, that parental unwillingness to have young children transported 
the considerable distances involved will reduce the possibility that rural 
children will take advantage of this program to any great extent. Where 
the junior kindergarten program is instituted, there will likely be a de- 
mand to provide transportation for children who live more than a short 


distance from the school. 
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(d) Special Education 


A characteristic of educational development in the last six to eight 
years has been a greater recognition of the needs of children with 
special physical, mental, emotional and other learning handicaps. As 
part of the attempt to provide greater opportunity for them, transpor- 
tation services have been extended to enable them to attend school reg- 
ularly, to get them to special classes with highly qualified teachers, 
and to ensure their safety when they are unable to take care of their 
needs without help. Much of the transportation of these children in 
urban centres is done by contract with taxi companies for limited num- 


bers on each route. 


Secondary 
(a) Classes for Mentally Retarded 


With the creation of the County boards of education in 1969, responsi- 
bility for classes for the mentally retarded was assumed by the secon- 
dary school panel. Formerly, provision for these children, to the ex- 
tent that it existed, had been made by local associations outside the 
regular school system. The inclusion of these children in the school 
enrolment added to the number for whom school boards had to provide 
transportation. For them, the normal level of service provided for 
other pupils was inadequate. It was usually necessary to transport 
them to a school other than the one nearest their places of residence 


since classes for them could not be established in every school. 


(b) Composite Schools 


The building program, especially in the first half of the 1960's, per- 
mitted a change of emphasis in many secondary schools from the strictly 
academic to the composite type embracing technical and vocational 
courses. The result was a substantial increase in the retention rate 


because many students for whom the academic program held little or no 


Pag 


interest now found courses which appealed to them and in which they had 
greater opportunity to succeed. Some school systems concentrated the 
technical and vocational programs in certain schools and transported 
students from other schools where these courses were not offered. The 
policy of increasing the number of programs and courses necessitated the 
closing of some of the remaining small secondary schools. In 1961, there 
were 79 schools with ten or fewer teaching areas whereas in 1971, there 
were only 20 of this size. Because of these three developments, a great- 


er number of pupils required transportation. 


(c) Retention Rates 


During the last twenty years there has been a substantial increase in the 
retention rates in the secondary schools (Table 6). The rise of 26.2 per 
cent from 42.3 per cent to 68.5 per cent in the period from LOS IBtOeLIG. 
was a remarkable accomplishment. The further increase of 12.0 per cent 
from 1961 to 1971 was also noteworthy when it is considered that the fig- 
ure of 80.5 per cent may be approaching the maximum proportion of the 
population group that can be expected to want to continue formal educa- 
tion at that period in life. Indeed, the number now deciding to pursue 
other endeavours before completing the secondary school program suggests 


that 80.5 per cent may be above a realistic maximum. 


The percentage of the total secondary school population transported in 
1951 and 1961 was the same at 23.5 per cent. Between 1961 and 1971, the 
percentage rose by 6.3 per cent. It seems valid, therefore, to assume 
that the higher retention rates contributed significantly to the total 


numbers transported. 

(d) School Boundaries 

With the development towards greater flexibility in school boundaries, 
students are given some leeway in the choice of the school they attend. 


York County, for example, permits a student to attend the Thornlea Sec- 
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ondary School or the Aurora High School. The two schools differ in the 
approach they take to the academic program, the expectations they set 
for the students, and the pattern of evaluation they follow. For a va- 
riety of reasons, some students are opting for a particular type of 
school. While the impact on the amount of transportation provided be- 
cause of the relaxation of boundary limits is still minimal, it has re- 


sulted in some increase of service. 


Distances Transportation Provided 


Elementary 


The percentage of the total enrolment transported under two miles rose 
from 4.6 per cent in 1961-62 to 24.1 per cent in 1971-72 (Table 7). In 
actual numbers transported less than two miles the increase was from 
4,717 to 90,194 or 85,477 pupils. Although there were increases in the 
numbers transported from two to 12 miles during the period 1962-63 to 
1971-72 and in the numbers transported 12 to 25 miles from 1962-63 to 
1970-71, the most significant change by far was in the proportion and 
numbers transported under two miles. While a great deal is heard of the 
problems of young children who must spend long periods of time on school 
buses, it should be noted that in 1971-72 only .4 per cent travelled be- 
tween 25 and 45 miles for a total of 1,588 pupils. The percentage trav—- 
elling over 45 miles per day in 1971-72 was .1 per cent for’ al totalvor 
Sle pupils. 


Secondary 


At the secondary level, the proportion of the enrolment transported under 
two miles in 1961-62 was .7 per cent. By 1971-72, this proportion had 
risen to 5.5 per cent or in actual numbers from 523 to 9,463 pupils. 
There was also a slight increase in the proportion of students transpor- 
ted from 25 to 45 miles, but in 1971-72 it was still only 6,954 of a to- 
tal of 171,166. Those transported over 45 miles represented .6 per cent 
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TABLE 7 


PUPILS TRANSPORTED, NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE 


St ie teen Le ee ee ee 


TRANSPORTED UNDER TWO MILES BY REGION 
1970=7 en 197 E72 


ELEMENTARY 
1970-71 1971-72 
Pupils Transported Pupils Transported 
Under Two Per Under Two Per 
Total Miles Cent Total Miles Cent 
Region 1 102528 1,930 1ke}s.2) Tit pe Keys) 2,692 LS) 
2 25,484 Ghoas ono 25,420 Oyo97 / 58 psp 4 
a) 2355919 Seles: Amaia 24,624 a5 o09 Laws 
4 49,407 7,614 15.4 Se} ohehe] 10,074 18.8 
=) 44,339 7,435 LOeo 455205 8,784 19.4 
6 40,219 Ono. 2073 40,767 DL oZ hoes 
7 S95 oUb Tee bey) 29a 46,457 15,561 Syetcal 
8 30,824 9,046 Des 32,424 10,900 335.0 
) ods She Ps Sygias) Zee 42,425 Deka 12.4 
10 49 712 14,922 30.0 50,930 16,010 31.4 
350,720 78,639 22.0 373,880 90,194 24.1 


| 


Source: Ministry of Education, 1973. 
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of the total or 1,067 students. 


General 


The greatest proportion of pupil transportation at both levels in 1971-72 
is provided within the range of two to 12 miles: 69.9 per cent elementary 
and 67.4 per cent secondary. The major change in the period 1961-62 to 
1971-72 was in the proportions transported under two miles. Without ques- 
tion, several of the factors to which reference has been made have worked 
to increase the amount of the transportation provided. But it is largely 
because of the extension of service by boards that the increase in those 
transported under two miles has occurred. Undoubtedly, the desire to af- 
ford protection against the dangers represented by four-lane highways, 
railway crossings, heavily-travelled traffic arteries, and lack of pedes- 
trian walkways has prompted some provision of transportation for short 
distances. But a large proportion of the transportation of pupils under 
two miles can be attributed to the decision of school boards to extend 


the service to more students living within the two mile range. 


An examination of Table 7 shows that some Regions have far exceeded others 
in terms of the proportion of students at the elementary level transported 
under two miles. And the differences are puzzling; for example, in Region 
1 and in Region 2 centred on Thunder Bay and Sudbury respectively, where 
weather conditions might be expected to result in a higher proportion of 
pupils under two miles being transported, the percentages in 1971-72 were 
22.5 and 25.2 respectively. In Regions 7 and 8, centred on Metropolitan 
Toronto but including some counties as well, the proportions at 33.1 per 
cent and 33.6 per cent were the highest in the Province. In Region 10, 
which is centred on Ottawa and which includes several counties, the per- 


centage was 31.4 


Analysis of the data for 1971-72 for all boards in Ontario showed that 35 
elementary school boards reported that more than one-third of the pupils 


transported were carried distances under two miles. Of these boards, 13 
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reported that such pupils represented more than 50 per cent of the total 


transported. A sample of actual cases is given below: 


Total Pupils Percentage 
Type of Total Pupils Transported Transported 
Board Transported Under Two Miles Under Two Miles 
(A) Rural 3,534 Ze Loc 61.9 
(B) Urban 5230 aris Bs aie idl 
(C) Urban wid Ute bes 4,458 87.6 
(D) Urban ahead PR524 yA ao | 


The creation of central schools means that more children in rural areas 
live more than two miles from school and are, therefore, included in 
distance categories in excess of two miles. But it would seem that the 
tendency in the largest urban areas is to provide a high level of trans- 
portation service to children who live within two miles of the schools 


they attend. 


Cost of Pupil Transportation 


An analysis of the expenditures for transportation as a percentage of the to- 
tal expenditures by all boards, shows the extent of the increase for transpor- 
tation services (Table 8). While the overall costs for education during the 
last decade increased at a rapid rate, the proportion of the boards' budgets 
allocated to transportation increased at an even more rapid rate, rising from 
2.85 per cent to 3.56 per cent of the boards’ budgets. In actual amounts the 
expenditures for all transportation have increased from $16,970,000 in 1962 


to an estimated amount of $70,946,000 in 1972. 


Another perspective on cost increases can be gained by examining the total ex- 
penditures by boards for transportation at the elementary and secondary levels, 
the cost per pupil, and the cost per mile (Table 9). These figures are for the 
transportation of pupils between home and school and between school and school 
but do not include the costs of additional transportation which may have been 


provided for a number of other reasons. 
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TABLE 8 


SCHOOL BOARD EXPENDITURES, TRANSPORTATION 
COSTS, PERCENTAGE COST FOR TRANSPORTATION 


SS) eee EE 


1962-1970, 19717, 1972°?° 


School Board Transportation 
Calendar Expenditures Costs Transportation 
Year (000) (000) Percentage 
1962 $ 595,439 $16,970 2e05 
1963 642,266 TO, LrsS Ph ssh 
1964 735,714 ZO 2.94 
1965 814,693 255520 3715 
1966 931,632 30,401 3220 
1967 heat tha eas Se yreys)s) Seco 
1968 172910) 41,840 S724 
1969 Ty49l,708 51965 3.48 
1970 1025420 BUTS 3.47 
172 1,860,167 64,768 3.48 
1972 1,994,747 70,946 Sinale 


a 


Sources: tReports of the Minister of Education, 1963 to 1971. 


Aer east Ofseducation-wL9/4, 


3 ; 
Estimates. 
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TABLE 9 


REGULAR PUPIL TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


TOTAL AND UNIT COSTS 


1951-52 to 1970-71", 1971-727 


ELEMENTARY SECONDARY 
Cost Per Cost Cost Per Cost 
School 2 Pupil Per ms a Pupil Per As 
Year Total Cost Per Day Mile Total Cost Per Day Mile 
1951-52 $ 1,703,584 >. 30 “acl $ 2,991,054 $ .48 A ee 
1952-53 7 015.090 sah mee 3,361,844 aie) 726 
1953-54 2,030 5019 47 eal 353025550 49 5 PAS 
1954-55 Aeov2eo ll 5 SP) 5S) 3,820,200 ond SA) 
1955-56 3,209,851 34 720 UE SES SBT ALY 47 30 
1956-57 334905378 538'8) 24 807,237 48 30 
1957-58 3,940,740 76 Gifs 5,375,244 48 gest 
1958-59 4,270,864 Sots 24 5,874,747 48 pep 
1959-60 6,891,968 ~45 nou 6,426,848 roe oD 
1960-61 7,890, 800 43 real 7,413,400 2)S) Sb, 
1961-62 8,446,600 41 ews 7 325.,000 54 40 
1962-63 SDB Aue ats! oe) 8,801,000 er) 42 
1963-64 L928 ,000 0 730 9,604 ,000 coe 2435 
1964-65 14,244,400 40 4 SH) 10,598,000 5 44 
1965-66 £85.3395000 ele) ~42 10,436,600 54 44 
1966-67 20,188,800 -40 44 IT, 872,600 55 46 
1967-68 23,406,796 -40 ay | 130615590 oe 20 
1968-69 20,203,700 42 ~45 14,222,443 esl) 247 
1969-70 21.925, 210 44 eK) 19,108,960 . 60 oe 
1970-71 52,919,030 46 48 19,866,238 . 60 add, 
1971-72 g5, 220), 000 48 woe 20,824,200 sen sald, 
Notes: “Total Cost means the expenditures by all school boards for regular 
transportation between home and school and between school and school. 
cost Per Pupil Per Day means the Total Cost divided by the number of 
school days (200) to find the total cost per day. The result is 
then divided by the number of pupils being transported. 
“cost Per Mile means the Total Cost divided by the total number of 
miles pupils are transported each day. 
Sources: tReports OnithesMinistersorsnducationm, 19 52eton19/1. 
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Elementary 


The increase in the total expenditures for transportation at the elemen- 
tary level increased from $1.7 million in 1951-52 to $8.4 million in 
1961-62 and to an estimated $35.5 million in 1971-72. The expenditure 
in 1971-72 was, therefore, twenty times the amount in 1951-52. The cost 
per pupil day, however, went from 30¢ to 48¢, a 60 per cent increase. 
The cost per mile went up from 17¢ to 52¢, slightly more than 200 per 


cent. 


Secondary 


The total cost of transportation at the secondary level increased from 
almost $3 million in 1951-52 to $7.5 million in 1961-62, to an estimated 
$20.8 million in 1971-72. The cost per pupil day rose from 48¢ to 6l1¢ 
or 27 per cent, while the cost per mile increased from 2/7¢ to 50¢; that 


is 85 per cent. 


Analysis of Costs 


A summary of the data for the years 1951-52, 1961-62, and 1971-72 shows the 
cost trends (Table 10). Two major factors account for the substantial in- 

crease in total expenditures for transportation: the tremendous increase in 
enrolment and the greatly increased proportion of students for whom service 
was provided, particularly at the elementary level. The two together create 
a multiplier effect as the combined costs for both elementary and secondary 


levels show: 


Year Cost 
1951-52 $ 4,694,638 
1961-62 15,969 ,600 
1971-72 56,349,800 


The other significant factors in these figures are the increases in the cost 
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per pupil and the cost per mile as shown below: 


Elementary Secondary 
Cost Per Cost Per Cost Per Cost Per 
Year Pupil Mile Pupil Mile 
1951-52 Tee 0) Soe $ .48 Se 2s 
1961-62 aL 732 54 40 
1971-72 48 ee 61 cle) 


Another perspective on the increase in total costs can be gained by alloca- 
ting the amount of the increase among the major factors contributing to it. 
For example, of the increase of $40.4 million between 1961-62 and 1971-72, 
the sum of approximately $7.7 million was due to increased unit costs per 
mile and per day. The remaining $32.7 million resulted from the increase 

in the numbers transported. Of the latter amount, about $16 million was due 
to the increased percentage of the total enrolment for whom transportation 


was provided. 


The change in the level of service whereby many more pupils were transported 
for distances under two miles, accounted for a substantial part of the in- 
creased costs between 1961-62 and 1971-72. The increase at the elementary 
level from 4.6 per cent of the enrolment in 1961-62 transported under two 
miles to 24.1 per cent of the enrolment in 1971-72 accounted for 72,996 addi- 
tional pupils. The comparable figure at the secondary level was 8,265 pupils, 
making a total of 81,261. While certain other factors may have necessitated 
some additional transportation in the under-two-mile category, there is no 
doubt that the extension of service to pupils who had not previously been 
transported within this distance was responsible for the major part of the 
additional cost. At the rates in 1971-72, namely 48¢ per pupil at the ele- 
mentary level and 61¢ per pupil at the secondary level, the costs for the 
extra pupils were $7,007,616 and $1,008,330 respectively, for a total of 
$8,015,946. 


School boards have to decide whether they will provide transportation for 


other pupils who live near enough to school to walk the distance. It is un- 
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doubtedly true that traffic, safety, and pupil handicaps should enter into 
the decision to provide transportation. That admitted, the need for other 
transportation services is not so easily established. To a considerable ex- 
tent it is a matter of a board's priorities and the financial resources 
available for commitment to this purpose in the light of all the needs for 


which provision must be made. 


Cost Comparison: Ontario and Other Provinces 


Table 11 provides some information about the costs of all pupil transportation 
in the provinces and territories. The per pupil costs were calculated by tak- 
ing the total expenditure on a calendar year basis for all types of transpor- 
tation in each jurisdiction and dividing the figure by the total enrolment as 
reported for the same jurisdiction. There are serious limitations to the use 
of these data for comparison purposes. For example, no distinction is made 
between the costs for elementary and secondary levels where the extent of the 
provision of central and composite schools respectively is bound to have a con- 
siderable impact. A second and even more significant limitation is that total 
enrolment is used to develop the unit cost rather than the number of pupils 
transported. Consequently, it is possible that high cost transportation pro- 
vided for a small proportion of the school population in a jurisdiction could 
result in the most favourable unit cost. It would be much more meaningful, 
although not conclusive, if the costs were calculated on the basis of the num- 
ber of pupils transported, but these data have not been provided on a national 


basis. 


In spite of the limitations described, the unit costs do provide some ground 
for comparison since they were calculated on a similar basis for all jurisdic- 
tions listed. On this basis, the expenditure per pupil enrolled for transpor- 
tation in Ontario in 1970 was 20 per cent less than the cost per pupil enrolled 
for all of Canada. The figure of $29.24 was the fourth lowest. The increase 
in the cost per pupil enrolled in Ontario for the period 1960 to 1970 was less 
than the increase for all of Canada. The percentage increase was near the me- 


dian of percentage increases for the eleven jurisdictions reporting. The 
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transportation cost in Ontario per pupil enrolled in 1970 was the third low- 
est in Canada when expressed as a percentage of the total cost per pupil en- 
rolled. The Ontario figure was 3.48 per cent while the highest was 9.29 per 


cent and the lowest was 1.77 per cent. The median was 5.85 per cent. 


On the basis of these calculations - their limitations recognized - it would 
seem that transportation expenditures in Ontario are not out of line in the 
amount expended per pupil enrolled, the increase in the cost per pupil en- 


rolled, and in the proportion of the budget per pupil enrolled. 
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CHAPTER 3 
SURVEY OF TRANSPORTATION 


As part of its study, the Committee developed a Transportation Survey ques- 
tionnaire which it sent to a representative group of school boards in the 
fall of 1972. A copy of the survey form is included in this Report as Ap- 
pendix A. The purpose of the survey was to provide the data from which to 
make some comparisons among school boards and some comparison of school 
boards with provincial averages. The survey was mailed to 42 school boards. 
Replies were received from 31 of them. Boards from nine of the ten educa- 


tional Regions of the Province were included in the returns. 


The total estimated number of pupils to be transported by the survey boards 
in 1971-72 was 123,000 or 22.6 per cent of the total for the Province. The 
budgeted expenditures by the reporting boards for transportation in 1972 was 
$17.6 million which is 24.8 per cent of the total amounts budgeted for trans- 


portation by all boards for 1972. 


As might be anticipated, the great number of variables in pupil transporta- 
tion can influence comparisons among boards. Factors such as differences in 
distance travelled by pupils depending on the location of homes along a bus 
route, the number and proximity of residences from which pupils come, the 
size of the load, the miles travelled by an empty bus to return to its base 
after completion of its route, the efficiency of the route design, the na- 
ture of the roads and terrain - all play a part in determination of costs 
for a route. They may account for differences in the cost of routes from 
board to board or for the cost of a route within the same board's operations 
from year to year. For these reasons it was considered necessary to secure 


the unit costs per pupil day and per mile. 


Percentage of Enrolment Transported 


As indicated earlier, Table 1 shows the number of pupils and the percentage 


of enrolment transported for all boards in the Province. It reveals a pattern 
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of steadily increasing figures at the elementary level and a levelling off 
for the past three years at the secondary level. These trends occurred in 
spite of a decline in enrolment in 1971 in the elementary schools and a con- 
tinuing increase in enrolment at the secondary level. The survey data are 
consistent with these developments. Board~to-board comparisons, however, 
show wide differences in the percentage of pupils being transported; for ex- 
ample, two boards in adjacent geographic areas reported that the following 


percentages of their school populations were transported in 1972: 


PERCENTAGE OF ENROLMENT TRANSPORTED, 1971-72 


Elementary Secondary 

Board Per Cent Per Cent 
A 40 BZ 
B 74 100 


For the complete survey, the percentage of the enrolment transported ranged 


from 19 to 100. 


Cost of Transportation 


(a) Regular Transportation 


The first area examined was regular transportation which includes trans- 
portation of pupils between home and school and between school and school. 
Because this is the most common type of service provided for the great ma- 
jority of those transported, an attempt was made to isolate the costs by 
board. In this way the expenditures would be for as common a service as 
possible, thereby enhancing the comparability of the figures. Not all 
boards were able to isolate these costs while others made estimates. Part 
of the difficulty preventing the separation of cost figures arises from 
the fact that some pupils requiring special education use the same buses 


and routes as regular pupils to achieve greater efficiency of operation. 


Twenty-eight boards in the sample reported costs per student per day; 16 
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gave costs per mile, with nine of these being costs per bus mile trav- 
elled, while seven provided the cost per pupil mile. Using these data, 
we made comparisons of boards in both elementary and secondary panels, 


within geographic areas, and in terms of trends in the unit costs. 


The data revealed wide variations in unit costs; for example, seven 
boards in the same geographic educational Region, all transporting ap- 
proximately the same number of students, reported costs for 1971 as 


follows: 


(a) Cost per pupil per day (1971) 
(i) By individual board 
Elementary: $.94, $.78, $.69, $.64, $.84, $.71, $.62 
Secondary: $1236. ehie Leo eo Onme OL 


(ii) By Provincial average 
Elementary: $.46 
Secondary: $.60 


(b) Cost per mile (1971) 


(i) By individual board 
Elementary: $.29, $.46, $.36 
Secondary: $.29, $.54 


(ii) By Provincial average 
Elementary: $.48 
Secondary: Lf 


(c) Cost per pupil mile (1971) 


By individual board 
Elementary: $.0004, $.028 
Secondary: $.0007 


These examples typify the spread in unit costs that were characteristic 


Aa 


not only of boards in the same geographic area but also of those across 


the Province. 


With the extension of the opportunity to attend kindergarten to children 
in rural areas, boards have given consideration to the best and most eco- 
nomical methods of providing transportation for them. Normally, a kin- 
dergarten pupil would attend for a half day each school day. This system 
requires the pupil to be transported to school in the morning and returned 
home at noon hour. Then a second group is picked up at noon hour and re- 
turned home at the close of school in the afternoon. Educationally, this 
procedure is considered desirable. Some boards have, however, considered, 
and a number of them have instituted, the alternate full-day kindergarten 
pattern. Under this arrangement, a kindergarten pupil is picked up in 

the morning and remains at school until closing in the afternoon like any 
other pupil. But he comes to school only every second school day. Obvi- 


ously, then, there should be a considerable saving in transportation costs. 


The amount of any saving under the alternate full-day kindergarten is af- 
fected by several factors. There are certain fixed charges such as those 
for depreciation, insurance, and licence that must be paid to put the ve- 
hicle on the road in the first place. No saving is possible in these 
costs. Operating expenditures for fuel, oil, and probably wages are re- 
duced considerably because of the lesser mileage driven so that it is in 
these items that savings can be realized. For boards represented in our 
survey, the estimated savings ranged from zero to $100,000, with no con- 
sistency by size of board. The forecasts of financial savings were so 


inconsistent that they were considered unreliable. 


The educational implications of the alternate full-day kindergarten are 
not easily determined. A Sascke conducted by one board showed that there 


were 17 boards using this organizational pattern in 1969-70. Comparisons 


lxindergarten Survey, The Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry County Board of Edu- 
cation, Cornwall, April 16, 1971. 
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with the half-day regular kindergarten on such factors as physical fa- 
tigue, emotional adjustment, readiness for beginning reading, and parent 
and teacher acceptance were inconclusive. The only justifiable conclu- 
sion is in the form of an hypothesis that substantial financial savings 
are possible and that the effects in terms of learning disadvantages are 
minimal. The major issue to be decided is whether the possible financial 
savings on transportation will be more than offset by unachieved educa- 
tional objectives. This is an area that requires well-designed research 


conducted by professionally competent researchers. 


(b) Special Education 


For purposes of the survey, transportation in the area of special educa- 
tion did not include service for the handicapped and trainable retarded 
pupils. The data reported for the remainder, even allowing for the route 
combinations with regular transportation for greater efficiency referred 
to earlier, were inadequate. Some were estimates and some were incom- 
plete for the years under review. Of the 31 boards reporting, however, 
nine reported unit costs that were high by comparison with regular trans- 
portation costs. The results were in accordance with anticipated levels 


because of the special nature of the service provided. 


(c) Trainable Retarded Pupils 


The use of vehicles for the transportation of small groups of "pupils who 
for physical, mental or emotional reasons, are unable to use regular 
Sraneporiacl ont ea has a high cost potential. Trainable retarded pupils 
are included in this definition. Seventeen of the 19 secondary school 
boards reporting provided data for this category. The ratio of children 
to vehicle was quite low at about three to five pupils to each vehicle. 


The survey data included responses from three comparable counties trans- 


2 : : 
Instructions re Pupil Transportation for the School Year, July 1972 -— June 
1973, Form ME300 (7/72), Ministry of Education, Ontario, Toronto, July, 1972, 


Dee. 
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porting similar numbers of pupils. The ratio of pupils to vehicle was 
9:1, 7:1 and 9:1. The third board showed an increase in the number of 
vehicles since the ratio had been 12:1 in 1969 and had dropped each year 
thereafter. The board reported that the additional vehicles had been 
provided in response to a demand for improved service and not because of 
any route changes resulting from different pick-up points for pupils. 
The range in the total number of pupils transported by the 17 boards was 


fromisix to) 230. 


The reports of cost per pupil per day were as high as $6.68 and as low 

as $1.39, with the majority being in the $2.00 to $2.50 range. These 
costs are approximately three to four times the costs for regular secon- 
dary school transportation for these boards. It is interesting to note 
that the two extremes in costs represent boards serving adjoining and 
similar geographic areas and which are transporting about the same num- 
ber of trainable retarded pupils. While there are factors, such as mile- 
age transported, that might account for a considerable variation in cost, 
they would not account for the extremes represented by these figures. 

The data provided in the survey were not adequate to permit a full analy- 


sis of the discrepancy in cost in the example used. 


(d) Handicapped Pupils 


For provision of transportation purposes, handicapped children are in- 
cluded in the definition quoted in the preceding section. Fourteen of 
16 elementary school boards reporting provided data for this category. 
The number of pupils transported by board ranged from two to 170. There 
was a common low ratio, usually two to four pupils per vehicle. The 
costs per pupil per day varied from $1.87 to $8.25, with the majority in 
the range from $2.00 to $2.50. These costs were about five times the 
unit costs for regular transportation provided by these boards at the 


elementary level. 


While it is recognized that special provision in the area of transporta- 
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tion services must be made for the trainable retarded and the handicapped, 
the common low ratio of pupils to vehicle with attendant high costs sug- 
gests that the organization and conduct of these services should be stud- 
jed in some detail. It is quite possible that cost savings could be 
achieved by an increase in the number of pupils transported per vehicle 
without any deterioration in the level of service. This possibility is 


confirmed by another Sacnns completed in 1972. 


Influence of Geographic Factors on Cost 


A review was made of the variations in cost per vehicle mile travelled for all 
transportation routes in each of the ten educational Regions of the Province. 
The averages for each Region and for the Province as a whole are set out in the 


following table: 


TABLE 12 


TRANSPORTATION ON ALL ROUTES, 1971-72 


Cost Per MilerPer: Day. 


Region Elementary Secondary 
if Sr 36 ote’ 
2 67 . 60 
5 .39 cad 
4 eas on 
5 49 43 
6 Pes) nD 
7 64 54 
8 OU 47 
9 nw 84 
10 50 46 
Provincial ey pelt 


Source: Ministry of Education, 1973. 


3 ; 

Improving School Transportation in Waterloo County, A Report Prepared for 
the Waterloo County Board of Education by Peter Barnard Associates, Toronto, 
April. 197/27, Pp... 104, 
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The range at the elementary level by Region is from 36¢ to 67¢ per mile per 
day, while the figure for the Province is 52¢. For the secondary panel, the 
corresponding range is from 38¢ to 84¢ with the Provincial average 50¢. It 
is surprising that the lowest rate at both levels is in Region 1 with Thunder 
Bay as the centre. The next lowest rates at both levels were in Region 3 
with North Bay as the centre. But in Region 2 with Sudbury as the centre, 
the rates were highest at the elementary level and second highest at the sec- 
ondary level. The highest rate of all was for transportation of secondary 
pupils in Region 9 with centre at Kingston. While it was expected that a num- 
ber of variables would account for some difference, it was not anticipated 
that the spread in cost per mile travelled would be so great or that there 


would be the extreme variation in unit costs between adjoining Regions. 


While the above results were for the transportation provided on all routes, 
an examination of similar data for the surveyed boards revealed the same kind 


of cost variation by geographic educational Region. 


Cost Trends 


The data provided by the survey were for the four-year period from 1969 to 
1972 inclusive. These data show a definite trend towards higher costs. Elev- 
en boards had regular increases in their costs per mile and 21 boards in their 
costs per day over the four-year period. The increases are, however, smaller 
during the latter two years; for example, the costs per day in To 7 i@and 1972 
for 11 boards showed increases under five per cent and only four had increases 


exceeding ten per cent. 


Particular attention was given to the possibility that transportation costs 
might have been affected by the creation of the County school boards on Janu- 
ary 1, 1969. Since transportation agreements in effect in September, 1968, 
were assumed by the new boards and were continued until at least June 30; 
1969, the first opportunity for change was in September, 1969. The following 


data from Table 9 illustrate the changes in unit costs for the period: 
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Cost Per Pupil Per Day Cost Per Mile 


School 

Year Elementary Secondary Elementary Secondary 
1968-69 $ .42 eer} $ .45 Ser a7 
nnn nnn EE pang 
1969-70 ~44 . 60 -50 seus 
1970-71 46 Alcit, 48 47 
1971-72 48 alent oe 438) 


Since these data include the costs for school jurisdictions where no change 
was made in 1969, it is difficult to determine the impact of the larger units. 
However, since the cost per mile at the elementary level was 47¢ in 1967-68 
and 48¢ in 1970-71, while at the secondary level it was 50¢- per mile in 1967- 
68 and 50¢ in 1971-72, we concluded that no unusual cost changes between 1968- 


69 and subsequent years could be attributed to the formation of the County 


school boards. 
General 


Using the data provided in the annual Reports of the Minister of Education and 
the data secured from the survey, we attempted to compare and analyse transpor- 
tation services and costs by school board, for different types of pupils, by 
year, by geographic areas, by unit per pupil and per mile. This task was made 
difficult, and in some instances impossible, because of incomplete cost data, 
inconsistent methods in record-keeping, and lack of information about vehicles, 


routes and personnel involved. 
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CHAPTER 4 
OPERATIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES OF SCHOOL BOARDS 


As might be anticipated, there are wide differences in the manner in which in- 
dividual boards provide for the operation and administration of their transpor- 
tation services. Factors such as the number of pupils transported, the geo- 
graphic area to be served, the availability of transit facilities, the costs 
involved, the size of the school system organization, and the like - all influ- 


ence the procedures adopted to solve the problems involved. 


Studies Conducted by School Boards 


We have been impressed by the efforts of boards to make their transportation 
services safe, efficient, and reliable. Board officials have indicated a high 
degree of concern about and responsibility for the welfare of the pupils for 
whom transportation is provided. From the survey data, the following list of 


studies done either by a school board or on its behalf has been compiled. 


Number of 


Subject Boards 
(a) Board owned vs. contracted vehicles Pel 
(b) Transportation services for special education pupils 2 


(c) Shared services 
(i) Between elementary and secondary panels of 


boards of education 8 
(ii) Between boards is 
(iii) With other transit operators 5 


(d) Computer designed routes 

(e) Utilization of board-owned vehicles 12 
(f) Alternate full-day kindergarten 16 
(g) Dropout rate among pupils transported 

(h) Academic performance of pupils transported 


(i) Instructional use of time spent on buses 


This impressive evidence of self-examination was derived from our sample of 


only 31 school boards. The results of these and other studies have been con- 


Sil 


sidered and, in a number of cases, adopted and instituted in the jurisdictions 
where they were developed. Other boards have also moved to improve their op- 
erations as a result of the same studies. There are, for example, many cases 
of shared services by boards, of the transportation of pupils at both elemen- 
tary and secondary levels on the same bus, of the use of "staggered" school 


opening times to reduce the number of vehicles required, and of computer-de- 


signed routes. 
Board-Owned versus Contracted Vehicles 


As indicated from our survey data, 21 of 31 boards have studied the relative 
merits of providing their own transportation service and of contracting for 

bus services from private operators. There are difficulties with both methods 
of delivery of services. If all transportation is provided by contract between 
the board and one major operator, there is a lack of flexibility to meet new 
requirements, unusual circumstances, and desirable changes. If the board owns 
its vehicles and as a result engages personnel to drive them, it is difficult 
to provide for the use of staff and equipment during "down time'' or slack pe- 
riods. Many boards use both systems as a cost comparison and as a cost con- 
trol device. A detailed examination of a number of the studies in this area 
has led us to the conclusion that no generally applicable rule can be identi- 
fied in terms of either desirable operational patterns or cost. Rather, it is 
our view that because of the large number of variables in almost every situa- 
tion, each case must be examined on its merits and a decision made about the 
best method to provide the service. It is interesting to note that in January, 
1973, 43 school boards owned a total of 651 buses with two boards owning more 


than 100 buses each. 


An idea of the relative costs of board-owned or leased buses and contracted 
operations may be gained by an examination of the schedule issued by the Mini- 
stry of Education as a basis for approval for grant purposes of expenditures 
by boards for transportation. The following schedule shows the maximum amount 


of approval allowed per day for a school bus under both methods. 
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3. Maximum Expenditure Eligible for Grant? 
A. Home-School Bus Transportation - Regular School Day 
(1) Basic Per Diem School Bus Approval Amount 


PER DIEM RATE PER DIEM RATE .BD. 

SEATING CAPACITY* CONTRACT BUSES OWNED OR LEASED 
BUSES 
O - 5 passengers Sh 0 ow 50 
6 - 10 i 9.00 9.00 
TL ks 4 V5.00 155.00 
19 - 24 25200 20.00 
25 - 30 de 26.50 21.20 
31 - 36 i 28.00 22640 
37 - 42 " 29.50 23.40 
43 - 48 v B17 00 24.80 
49 - 54 2 325,50 26.00 
55 - 60 i. 34.00 Omg PAW) 
61 - 66 * S Shy ae, 28.40 
67 - 72 He 37700 29.60 
73 - /8 Me We) ) 30.00 
79 & Over a 30.00 30.40 


The above rates provide for administration expenditure incurred 
by school boards. 
*Seating Capacity - See Item 4(5). 


a 


It will be seen that for vehicles exceeding a capacity of 18 passengers, the 
approval for contracted vehicles is 20 per cent higher than for board-owned 
or leased buses. The approved per diem amounts are intended to cover all 
fixed costs such as depreciation, insurance, and licence, and all variable 
costs such as wages, gasoline, oil, and repairs on an overall fleet basis for 
an operating level up to 60 miles per day. Daily travel in excess of 60 


miles is provided for by an approved rate of 40¢ per mile. 


Types of Vehicles Used 


Transportation of pupils in Ontario is provided under the widest possible 


range of circumstances. Among the variables are differences in types of 


1eastructions re Pupil Transportation for the School Year, July 1972 - June 
1973, Form ME300 (7/72), Ministry of Education, Ontario, Toronto, July, 91972, 
pe. 1 
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roads, provision for snow-ploughing of roads in winter, type of terrain, acces- 
sibility of pupils to transportation, traffic conditions, weather conditions, 
and proximity of homes from which pupils are transported. Often a great deal 
of ingenuity is required to provide safe and reliable transportation at a rea- 
sonable cost. This fact can be illustrated by the kinds of vehicles used by 


boards participating in the survey. 


Number of 


Ly pesor Vehicle Boards 
School bus 30 
Public transportation 8 
Mini bus 20 
ANS ok 25 
Private car 14 
Boat 8 
Snowmobile 5 
Swamp buggy Mf 
Bus and Mini bus equipped 

with wheel chairs 2 
Four-wheel drive Jeep 1h 


Distance and Travel Time 


Our survey showed that wide variations existed in the regular daily distances 
travelled by students. The numbers of boards transporting students a maximum 


one-way distance within several mileage categories are as follows: 


Number of 
Distance Boards 
16-25 miles 4 
26-35 9 
36-50 Me 10 
51-54 ue 0 
55-60 s 1 
61-65 a é 


Boards in our survey were asked to indicate the earliest time a pupil was 
picked up in the morning and the latest time a pupil was dropped in the after- 
noon. The following schedule shows the distribution by board in the time in- 


tervals given. 
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Earliest Pick-up Time Before 7 a.m. £200=7215 7:16-7:30 7:31-8:00 


Elementary - 2 i 16 
Secondary 2 6 7 Hh 
Latest Drop Time 4:00-4:30 p.m. 4:31-5:00 OES 1 0) 5:31-6:00 
Elementary 4 16 2) - 
Secondary ui 4 9 2 


There was evidence that boards in our survey were concerned about the distances 
pupils were required to travel, the travelling time involved, the time of pick- 
up and delivery of pupils, and the distances they were required to walk. Every 
board responded to the survey questions on these items. Of the 31 boards, nine 
had a policy or guideline regarding the maximum distance a pupil should travel 
on a bus, 13 regarding the maximum time that a pupil should spend in such travel, 


and 24 regarding the maximum walking distance to a pick-up point. 


It is inevitable that a limited number of pupils in the secondary school will 
have to travel greater distances over a longer period of the day than is desir- 
able. Where this situation occurs, the alternative may be even less desirable. 
There are a few places in Ontario where the limitations of enrolment preclude 
the possibility of offering a secondary school program near enough to the pu- 
pil's place of residence to avoid a long transportation route. Consequently, 
the closest the school system can come to offering equality of opportunity is 


to provide the means for the pupil to be transported. 


Under certain circumstances, a board in a territorial district may, in lieu of 
providing daily transportation for a pupil who lives more than 15 miles from 
the secondary school that he is eligible to attend, reimburse a parent or guar- 
dian at the end of each month for the cost of providing for such pupil board, 
lodging, and transportation once a week from his residence to school and return, 
in an amount set by the board for each day of attendance as certified by the 


principal of the secondary school that the pupil apcendsaa Somewhat similar 


athe Schools Administration Act, Section 42. 


a») 


provisions exist for trainable retarded children for pupils who normally 
speak the French language, for pupils in the counties where the distance is 
30 miles or more, and for pupils for whom transportation is impractical be- 
cause of distance, terrain, or residence on an island. The longest distance 
travelled one way by a student returning home for the weekend was reported 
as 325 miles. Eleven boards indicated that pupils were attending schools 


maximum distances in excess of 100 miles from their places of residence. 


Tendering and Contracts 


A review was made of some of the practices of boards in the letting of con- 
tracts. Under The Schools Administration here a board may make an agreement 
or agreements for the transportation of pupils for one school year or less 
with a corporation, commission, or person. Where a board provides transpor- 
tation for more than 30 pupils, it may, with the approval of the Ontario Mu- 
nicipal Board, make an agreement for a term not exceeding five years. Only 
the smallest boards are in the first category: the great majority are now in 
the latter classification. Most contracts are still made for a one-year pe- 


riod covering the school year from September to June inclusive. 


Eleven boards in our survey reported that contracts were let by tender or quo- 
tation while 25 stated that contracts were let after negotiation or on the ba- 
sis of a negotiated formula. The total number of boards exceeds the number of 
boards reporting because some boards use both methods. Of the 11 boards let- 
ting contracts by tender or quotations, only four let out more than half of 
the dollar value of their contracts in this way. As indicated, the most com- 
mon procedure is through negotiation. Of the 17 boards that used this method, 
16 let out 75 per cent of the contracted amount in this way. Under the nego- 


tiation formula approach, the board determines the amount that it thinks the 


5 
The Secondary Schools and Boards of Education Act, Revised Statutes of Ontario, 
1970, Chapter 424, as amended by 1971, Chapters 68 and 98, s.4, Sched., par.29, 


Queen's Printer and Publisher, Toronto, 1971, Section 79. 


L 
The Schools Administration Act. 
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operator's costs should be for a route or routes, adds what it considers to be 
a reasonable profit, and offers this sum to the contractor. Negotiation may 
then take place until agreement is reached. Since the information from the 
survey boards regarding the three methods for letting of contracts was for the 
last two years only, it was not possible to detect a trend away from any one 


method towards another. 


It is difficult to support the practice of negotiation as the greatly favoured 
method for the letting of transportation contracts, particularly in the light 

of the usual practices of school boards to purchase by tendering and quotation. 
One justification offered for the negotiation method is that there are so few 
operators that competition might be restricted. Yet, of 11 boards in our sur- 
vey that advertised for tenders or received quotations, only one received one 
bid. In this connection it is worth noting that the number of operators li- 

censed to operate school buses at March 31 for each of the years indicated was 


as follows: 


Number of 
Year Licensed Operators 
1968 2,029 
1969 22025 
1970 L5oz25 
1971 3 ees 
1972 Lif rhs: 


Source: Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications, Ontario, 1973. 


This list does not include those operators who have licensed their buses as 
Public Vehicles so that they can use them for private charter as well as for 
regular pupil transportation under contract. In 1972, there were 27 school 
bus operators who had 25 or more vehicles licensed. These 27 operators have 


1,725 of the 9,742 school vehicles operated in Ontario. 


Another reason given to try to justify the negotiation procedure is that iden- 


tical bids have occasionally been received when tenders were called. We could 


oy) 


find no evidence to support this statement. Still another reason is that when 
tenders are called, the contractors use the amount of the approval for grant 
purposes as the basis for their price. According to data from boards in the 
survey, the relationship between expenditures for transportation and approval 
for grant purposes shows that a great number of boards received approval for 


100 per cent or more of their actual expenditures. 


Some reasons given in support of the negotiation method may be valid; for ex- 
ample, in the selection of a contractor or contractors, safety factors and re- 
liability of service are of major importance. The board, which knows the con- 
tractor's record and his degree of dependability, is in a position to judge 
the quality of the service likely to be provided. Perhaps this problem could 
be met by inclusion of a performance bond as part of the contract. Of the 


boards in our survey, only two required a performance bond. 


In any case, we cannot accept the arguments presented as a justification for 
the widespread practice of the negotiation method. In 1971-72, vehicles owned 
by contractors were used to transport more than ten times as many pupils as 
were transported by board-owned vehicles. The amount of public money involved 
exceeded $50 million in that year. We are fully aware that a proper method of 
advertising for tenders would require development of a set of specifications 
for each route and performance requirements for contractors. There would be 
some additional work and cost involved in the initial organization of this sys- 
tem. But we find it difficult, in the absence of exact specifications and per- 
formance requirements, to see how a reasonable contract price can be ensured 
under the negotiation procedure. Our view is that the creation of County 
school boards in 1969 and the existence of other large boards prior to that 
date make it possible to develop route specifications and performance require- 
ments for contractors and to establish the tender or quotation procedure. 

Steps to achieve this goal ought to be instituted now so that the practice 

will be in general use at the earliest possible date. Assurance can then be 
given to the public that transportation costs are the most economical consis- 


tent with the conduct of public business in a generally accepted manner. 
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Design of Routes 


An important aspect of the administration of a transportation service is the 
design of the bus routes. An efficient route design can save miles of travel, 
utilize buses at optimum levels, avoid unnecessarily long rides and prevent 
other costly errors. A number of procedures are used to design bus routes. 
In our survey 12 boards reported that they were designed jointly by the board 
and the contractor. Eighteen stated that they were designed by the board. 
Eighteen boards indicated that they tested routes designed by the contractor 
against maps showing student locations and by actually driving the roads. 

The survey asked if any major review or redesign of routes had occurred after 
January 1, 1969, when the County school boards were established. At that 
time, contracts in effect with many smaller school systems were assumed by 
the new units so that there was the possibility of amalgamation or combina- 
tion to achieve greater efficiency and economy. Twenty-eight boards reported 


that such a review or redesign had taken place. 


One partic” of which bus route design was a part, deserves special mention. 
In 1971, the Simcoe County Board of Education undertook a project in coopera- 
tion with the Ontario Department of Education to develop specific techniques 
for improving its school and transportation planning and to secure specific 
recommendations on bus routes, new facilities, and school boundaries. The 
Department hoped that the experimental study would produce general methods 
and tools for use by all County school boards. Using such techniques as com- 
puter applications to map the location of rural children to form a data base 
for designing and adjusting bus routes and developing school attendance area 
boundaries, the consultants were able to recommend economies for the specific 


area with which the study dealt. These are set out as follows: 


Simcoe School Planning and Transportation Study, J. W. Freeman, Architect and 
Planning Consultant, and Dunlop, Wardell, Matsui and Aitken, Architects, En- 


gineers and Planners, Toronto, 1972. 


ase 


Existing System Proposed System 


Number of routes 20 20 
Total annual cost $128,456.00 $120,684.00 
Number of pupils served L226 e272 
Annual cost per pupil $105.00 $95.00 


In commenting on their recommendations, the consultants stated: "Using the 
new routes and boundaries, the annual cost per pupil was reduced from $105.00 
to $95.00. For the 1,272 pupils in this portion of the Case Study Area, we 
estimate the Simcoe Board could save at least $12,700.00 per year. It is 
worth recalling the reasons for these savings. By sending children to their 
closest school wherever possible, we eliminated the need for very long bus 
routes. By letting the bus routes determine the precise location of bound- 
aries, we avoided such inefficiencies as route overlaps and doubling and 
thereby reduced the total route mileage. Finally, by using the population 
base map, it was possible to determine the precise size of bus required for 


6 ; 
each route." 


The Committee on the Costs of Education had an opportunity to meet with the 
consultants during the course of their work and to discuss with them in some 
detail the principles and techniques they were using in their study. It was 
evident to the Committee that the organization and administration of trans- 
portation services for a considerable number of pupils requires a sophisti- 
cated data and information base, detailed planning, and the use of the best 
procedures available if the job is to be done efficiently and economically. 
While there is evidence that several school systems have achieved consider- 
able progress in these directions, it was also apparent that in some others, 
transportation services are conducted in much the same manner as they were 
years ago. The amount of money involved and the needs of the pupils require 


that the transportation system receive the attention necessary to ensure the 


best possible service consistent with reasonable expenditure of public funds. 


Tasik 2 ae ihe 
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Our survey indicated that computer technology has been applied to the trans- 
portation services by a number of school boards and other organizations. Five 
boards reported experimentation with the use of a computer in the design of 

bus routes. Studies involving computers have been done by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, The Ontario Institute for Studies in Radesetones Statistics Canada, and 


by consultants. 


Several other studies relating to transportation services for pupils have been 
done in Ontario. Among them are Elwood's perohieea and a report prepared for 
the Waterloo County Board of EAncation tes At least two major conferences on 
school transportation have been held, with a eser tas having been issued on the 


second. 
Insurance 


All vehicles used in school bus transportation must, of course, be insured ei- 
ther by the contractor for his buses or by the board for board-owned vehicles. 
The boards in our survey were asked to indicate the types of insurance and the 
amounts. Twelve boards gave no reply or stated that the contractor carried in- 


surance or that the insurance was in accordance with legal requirements. It 


'tracz, G. S., and Norman, M. J., A Computerized System for School Bus Routing, 
Department of Educational Planning, The Ontario Institute for Studies in Edu- 


cation, Reports of the County School Board Project: No. Ueeloronto.s. 970. 


chiens School Planning and Transportation Study. 


etncods B. C., Student Transportation: Comparing Alternative Methods of Pro- 

viding the Service, Department of Educational Planning, The Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education, Reports of the County School Board Project: No. Pas 

Toronto, 1970. 


101 mproving School Transportation in Waterloo County. 


1 peport of Conference on School Transportation, Winters College, York Univer- 
sity, July 7-9, 1971. 
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should be noted that under Section 21 of The Public Vehicles Ne ha a certifi- 
cate of insurance must be filed with the Ministry of Transportation and Com- 
munications and that the Ministry must be advised by the insurer at least 30 


days in advance of the expiry date or of the date of cancellation of the pol- 


icy. 


It is our view that it is in the interest of each school board to know the 
types of insurance and the amounts carried for all vehicles transporting its 
pupils. To this end it should be required that a copy of the policies be 
filed with the board. This procedure is usually followed by boards in other 
areas where insurance is carried. There are even more compelling reasons 


why it should be adopted where accidents to pupils may be involved. 


Administration of Transportation Services 


There is a wide variety in the provision made by boards for the administration 
of transportation services. A sample of boards grouped according to the num- 
ber of pupils transported showed the number of personnel involved in the ad- 


ministration as set out below: 


Number of Number of Percentage of 
Administrative Students Students Transported 

Personnel Transported by Contractor 
2 14,000 90 
23 13 ,000 80 
croune 4 12,500 75 
5 L000 100 
il 10,000 60 
Group 2 2 8,000 90 
25 7,000 100 


LZ ; 
The Public Vehicles Act, Revised Statutes of Ontario, 1970, Chapter 392, as 
amended by 1971, Chapter 50, s.74 and 1972, Chapter 127. 
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It is difficult to account for the different numbers of administrative person- 
nel employed. There has been little change in the numbers since 1969. Many 
positions are held on a part-time basis by staff who have other business office 
responsibilities. It is evident that some boards do considerably more by way 
of record-keeping than others. It may be that not all internal administrative 
personnel services for transportation are clearly identified and charged to 
transportation costs. In any case, it was not possible to make valid compari- 
sons about the number of staff required on the basis of the data submitted by 


the boards in our survey. 


The lack of any clearly identifiable pattern for the administration of trans- 
portation services and the tendency to assign duties to part-time personnel 
suggest that this is an area that needs further study. It appears that some 
school systems are overstaffed in this area whereas others may not have suffi- 
cient personnel to provide the service required for an efficient operation. 

It may also be that the qualifications of those assigned are not consistent 


with the duties that they are asked to perform. 


As part of internal record-keeping, almost all boards kept lists of pupil pas- 
sengers on each bus, detailed route maps, and complaint files. Concern over 
quality of service resulted in 19 of 30 boards conducting surprise, on-the- 
road checks of contracted buses, and 13 of 20 boards did surprise checks of 


their own vehicles. 
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CHAPTER 5 
SAFETY DURING TRANSPORTATION 


While comments about the safety of pupils being transported have been included 
as minor items in other sections of this report, we felt that the study should 
give considerable prominence to this aspect of the program because of its im- 
portance to pupils and parents. Our review indicates that substantial effort 
is made by school boards, their officials, the Ministry of Education, the Min- 
istry of Transportation and Communications, the Ontario Provincial Police, and 
local police departments to ensure the safety of pupils while they are being 
transported. Other bodies such as the School Bus Safety Committee of the Con- 
sumers' Association of Canada have interested themselves in this subject. The 
results of these efforts for improved safety conditions have been good when 


measured by accident statistics. 


The Committee was concerned, however, to ensure that, with more than 25 per 
cent of the total enrolment being transported, slightly more than 500,000 pu- 
pils daily, safety factors were receiving adequate attention. It was aware 
that efforts to improve still further a good safety record might have cost im- 
plications that should be considered in any assessment of future transportation 
services. Even though it knew that the development of a definite safety/cost 
relationship would probably be impossible, it felt that the matter ought to be 
explored. In its desire to know more about the situation some interesting 


Statistics and data were compiled. 


Table 13 gives the statistics for collisions involving school buses and pupil 
passenger injury in Ontario for the period 1963-64 to 1970-71, inclusive. Dur- 
ing this period, there were 3,039 collisions resulting in 44 pupil deaths and 
964 pupil injuries. The fatality rate per 100,000 pupils has decreased from 
2.5 in 1966-67 to .6 in 1970-71. This rate compares favourably with that for 
the total population, age 16 and over, which includes all road users - drivers, 
passengers, pedestrians, and all others. The comparative statistics are given 
in Table 14. These figures indicate clearly that the fatality rates for pu- 
pils transported in Ontario are only a small fraction of those applicable to 


the general population. 
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TABLE 14 
FATAL TRAFFIC COLLISION VICTIMS IN ONTARIO 


ALL CLASSES OF ROAD USER - ALL AGES, 1964 to 1971 
AND SCHOOL BUS CLASS - 1963-64 to 1970-71 


Calendar Rate per 100,000 of Population School Rate per 100,000 
Year Age 16 and Over Year Pupils Transported 
1964 Zire 1963-64 2 
1965 231 1964-65 1.4 
1966 leo 1965-66 Lea 
1967 24.0 1966-67 Ziad 
1968 Paley I} 1967-68 0.7 
1969 22.0 1968-69 bode, 

1970 Adal 1969-70 a: 
Lo pa aed 1970-71 0.6 


eee 
Source: Highway Traffic Collisions, p. 7. 
ee 


Data regarding the "Non-Fatal Traffic Collision Victims in Ontario" are also 
provided by the Ministry of Transportation and Communications. The comparable 


rates are shown below: 
TABLEVL5 


NON-FATAL TRAFFIC COLLISION VICTIMS IN ONTARIO 
a EA 


ALL CLASSES OF ROAD USER - ALL AGES, 1964 to 1971 
ra ee Eg FON LO TI is 


AND SCHOOL BUS CLASS - 1963-64 to 1970-71 


Calendar Rate per 100,000 of Population School Rate per 100,000 
Year Age 16 and Over Year Pupils Transported 
1964 823 1963-64 34 
1965 897 1964-65 au 
1966 937 1965-66 14 
1967 941 1966-67 35 
1968 979 1967-68 29 
1969 1,005 1968-69 40 
1970 984 1969-70 26 
1971 ieee 1970-71 40 


eee eae 
Source: Highway Traffic Collisions, p. 9. 
eee ee eee 
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Again, the comparison is highly favourable for pupils being transported to 


school. 


There are, however, some factors in the data that would tend to decrease the 
wide difference between the two sets of rates. For example, the statistics 
for all persons over 16 years of age apply to all types of road users while 
the definition for pupils is much narrower, the transportation period for the 
general population is 12 whole months while the period for pupils is a maxi- 
mum of 200 days, the general population figures include the heavily-travelled 


weekends whereas the school buses are idle on those days. 


At the request of the Committee, the Ministry of Transportation and Communi- 
cations developed an additional set of statistics regarding collision rates 
for the general population that could be compared more closely with the rates 
for school buses, making the modification from the calendar year to the 
school year (Table 16). The results show that the collision rate for school 
buses for the last two years is somewhat lower than that for all motor vehi- 
cles. In 1970-71, the two rates per million vehicle miles were 4.4 to 5.0, 
or a difference of 0.6. Consequently, a school bus is subject to a collision 


rate not considerably below that for all other vehicles. 


In summary, the fatality rate is markedly less for pupils being transported 
to school than for the rest of the population but the collision rate for the 


two categories is only slightly in favour of the pupil transportation vehicles. 


Promotion of Safety 


As stated earlier, there are a number of agencies and organizations that pro- 
vide a variety of services to promote safety in the pupil transportation ser- 
vice. The Ministry of Transportation and Communications participates in the 
enforcement of safety legislation under The Public Vehicles Act, The Highway 
Traffic Act and the Regulations made under these Acts. The Ministry is in- 
volved in programs with local authorities responsible for pupil transporta- 


tion. Since the inception of its school bus safety program in 1964, the Mini- 
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stry has sponsored 77 seminars in local areas with over 11,000 persons in at- 
tendance. School bus operators, drivers, school trustees and board officials, 
representatives of the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications, staff members of the Ontario Provincial Police and 
local police have participated in these safety programs. The Ministry has de- 
veloped a variety of safety publications and distributes copies on specific 
topics to teachers and pupil passengers in addition to the groups referred to 


above. 


The returns in our survey showed that 27 boards out of a total of 31 conducted 
safety seminars for their bus drivers, 12 boards stated that they did their 
own safety check of vehicles, in addition to the inspection required by the 
Provincial government, and eight boards reported surprise checks of the vehi- 
cles used by bus contractors serving their systems. The majority of boards 
indicated that in remote areas their buses are equipped with extra safety 
equipment beyond that required under Regulation 424+ of The Highway Traffic 
Act. 


Weather conditions can have an important bearing on whether school bus routes 
should operate. Twenty boards in our survey had written policies or guide- 
lines on this matter. Other boards did not find this necessary since they 
are in southern Ontario and have limited rural or isolated areas. It is in- 
teresting to note that, for ten boards in our survey, the decision not to op- 
erate a school bus or to close the school because of bad weather was made by 
the person or persons on the scene, including the area superintendent, prin- 
cipal, driver or members of the staff of the central administration office, 
or a combination of these personnel. This arrangement seems to ensure prompt 


and proper action. 


1 0he Highway Traffic Act, Regulation 424, Queen's Printer and Publisher, 
Toronto, February, 1972, pp. 173-174. 
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Areas for Study and Review 


(a) Standees 


The Public Vehicles Act is the authority under which vehicles rented for 
hire may be operated. The Act covers a wide variety of topics including 
the licensing of owners and vehicles, insurance, workmen's compensation 
requirement, and standing passengers. The Act relates, however, to 
school buses only if the vehicles are not owned by a school board but by 
"any person for the transportation for compensation of passengers.'’ The 
operation of school buses owned by school boards are not subject to this 
Act since by definition they are not a "public vehicle". Consequently, 
in the matter of the number of standing passengers permitted, there is no 
legally enforceable restriction. Under Section 16, subsection 1 of The 
Public Vehicles Act the number of standees is restricted to "not more 
than one-third the number of persons for which seats are providedae 
Under the Act, therefore, a bus designed to seat 45 passengers may trans- 
port 60 persons with 15 being standees. The responses by boards in our 
survey revealed that 22 of 31 had a policy or administrative guideline 
regarding standees. Eight boards limited standees to one-third of the 
seating capacity, one board allowed only secondary students as standees, 


and ten boards did not permit standees at all. 


The Committee is in agreement with those boards that show concern about 

pupils as standing passengers. The School Bus Operators' Association of 
Ontario and a senior executive of a Canadian school bus manufacturer have 
indicated to us their concern about possible hazards because of standees. 
While we did not have the time, personnel, or competence to pursue this 

matter to any definite conclusion or recommendation, we believe that this 
matter ought to be studied in some detail by the responsible authorities 


in the interests of pupil safety. 


2che Public Vehicles Act, 


3) 


Ibid. 
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(b) Bus Operating Procedures 


The Highway Traffic Act contains certain requirements for the operation 
of school buses, such as the procedure to be followed at railway cross- 
ings, signs and flashing lights to be provided, and the operation of 
these lights when a bus is stopped for the purpose of receiving or dis- 
charging school children on a highway where the maximum speed limit is 
greater than 35 miles per hour. Replies by boards participating in our 
survey indicate that the flashing light requirement is a matter of con- 
cern to them. The questionnaire asked for comments on highway and traf- 
fic laws as they relate to pupil transportation. More than half of the 
boards stated that the requirements related to flashing lights were not 
well-known to the public and that the growth of semi-urban areas with 
varying speed limits added to the confusion. The replies suggested that 
the legislation should require all traffic to stop regardless of speed 
limits when lights are flashing at the time pupils are being received 
or discharged. The Committee recognized that this possibility was prob- 
ably too simplistic a solution, particularly in congested traffic ar- 
teries in urban centres. Again, however, we are convinced that study 
should be given to the requirements and to the means by which confusion 


in the minds of the public could be removed. 


(c) Smaller Vehicles 


There are some inconsistencies between the requirements for vehicles with 
a seating capacity of more than ten pupils and for those with a smaller 
seating capacity. For example, under the provisions of Section 119 of 
The Highway Traffic Act, a school bus capable of seating more than ten 
pupils must stop at an unprotected railway crossing. The driver must 
open the door, listen for a train, and, when all is clear, proceed in 
gear. These requirements do not apply to a school vehicle seating fewer 
than ten pupils. We are aware that smaller vehicles do not usually have 
a mechanically operated door, but the need to stop, to make certain that 


no train is coming, and then to proceed in gear seem equally relevant to 
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smaller vehicles. Seventeen of 31 boards in our survey reported transpor- 
tation by smaller vehicles so their use is widespread. Consequently, the 
difference in the requirements is an inconsistency that ought to be fully 
explored with a view to removal of any hazards that may exist for pupils 


riding in smaller vehicles. 


The flashing light requirement is not mandatory for vehicles seating few- 
er than ten pupils. But the vehicle must be marked as a school bus al- 
though, in the absence of flashing lights, traffic need not stop. The 
difference between the requirements for the two types of vehicles in a 
zone or highway where speeds in excess of 35 miles per hour are permitted 
must cause confusion in the minds of many other drivers. Where such con- 
fusion exists, the possibility of an error by other drivers or children 
alighting from school buses is increased. So, also, is the chance that 


an accident will result. 


The requirement of extra equipment as set out in Regulation 424, made un- 
der The Highway Traffic Act, such as interior mirrors, tire chains or 

snow tires, interior lights, axe, fire extinguisher, and front tires that 
have not been rebuilt does not apply to vehicles with a seating capacity 
of fewer than ten persons. Again, this seems to be an area that needs a 


review of present requirements. 


The most serious difference in the requirements applicable to vehicles 
seating more than ten pupils and those seating fewer than ten is the 
"School Bus Certificate of Mechanical Fitness! This certificate must 
be filed with the Ministry of Transportation and Communications before 
August 3lst and December 3lst of each year by the owner of a vehicle 
seating ten or more pupils. A copy of the form is attached as Appendix 


B. Under the Regulation, this certificate is not required of the owner 


———————————— 


here: ‘ 
Ministry of Transportation and Communications, Ontario, Form NV-16 Rev'n - 
7735-69-5747. 
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of a vehicle seating fewer than ten pupils. 


The Ministry of Transportation and Communications does conduct a visual 
inspection of all school vehicles regardless of number of pupils they 
will seat. A copy of the "School Bus Inspection Report" is attached as 
Appendix C. A comparison of the forms in Appendix B and Appendix C will 
show the more thorough examination involved in the "School Bus Certifi- 
cate of Mechanical Fitness". Of the boards reporting in our survey, 
seven felt that the inspection routine was inadequate while five consid- 
ered that it was satisfactory. Our view is that consideration ought to 
be given to making the "School Bus Certificate of Mechanical Fitness" 


applicable to all vehicles transporting school pupils. 
(d) School Bus Driver 


The special requirements for a school bus driver as set out in the Regu- 
lation 424 ‘ apply only to drivers of vehicles having a seating capacity 
in excess of ten pupils. The driver must be 21 or more years of age, 
must hold a chauffeur's licence, and must pass such tests as are required 
by the Ministry of Transportation and Communications. If successful, his 
licence can then be endorsed for the operation of a school bus. The spe- 
cial examination involves extra vision tests and a driving test in a 
school bus. If under 65 years of age, the driver is retested every three 
years with requirements of a medical and vision examination, a written 
examination, and possibly a road test. For drivers over 65, these re- 
quirements must be met annually. Responses from our survey boards sug- 
gested that licence approval should relate to the size and type of vehi- 
cle, that the requirements for all drivers regardless of age should be 
met annually, and that, if a driver's licence is suspended, the board and 


the operator, if the vehicle is owned by a contractor, should be advised. 
pechool Bus Inspection Report, Ministry of Transportation and Communications, 
Ontario, Form YV 5-70-2626, Req'n 10466. 
othe Highway Traffic Act, Regulation 424. 
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(e) Structure and Equipment of Buses 


Consideration was given to the structure and equipment of school buses 

as a factor in the safety of pupils. A manufacturing standard for new 
buses has been developed in Canada under the auspices of the Advisory 
Council on Automotive Safety of the Canadian Conference of Motor Trans- 
port Authorities. The ad hoc Committee on School Buses, which developed 
the standards, included representatives of governments, bus chassis manu- 
facturers, the bus body manufacturing industry, and other interested 
groups. The Canadian Standards Association accepted and published the 
result of the Committee's work under the designation, School Buses: CSA 
Standard D250 - nepal, | The standard prescribes mechanical and equipment 
levels in considerable detail. It applies to vehicles designed to trans- 
port school children and specifies all the chassis and body requirements 
for large buses. The latter are defined as those intended to seat 24 or 
more passengers. While the standard has not yet been made mandatory in 
Ontario, all school buses manufactured after January 1, 1972, have had 


the requirements of CSA Standard D250 as minimum provisions. 


In the United States, the Department of Transportation Commission has re- 
cently produced a new standard entitled "Highway Safety Program Standard 
17." Officials of the Ministry of Transportation and Communications, 
Ontario, are at present studying and comparing this document with CSA 
Standard D250 - 1971. 


There are certain discrepancies between current safety requirements for 
private vehicles and those for school buses; for example, seat belts are 


not required in school buses. It may be that the use of these devices 


——————————————— 


Uschoe! Buses: CSA Standard D250 - 1971, Canadian Standards Association, Rex- 
dale 603, Ontario, 1971. 


8 2 ; 

Certification of Compliance by School Bus Manufacturers to School Bus Minimum 
Standards C.S.A. D250, Brief presented to the Canadian Conference of Motor 
Transport Authorities by Canadian School Bus Body Manufacturers, June 12, 1972, 
Dems 
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is not practicable or feasible in a vehicle where there may be two older 
secondary school pupils occupying a seat on one occasion and three young- 
er elementary school pupils at another time. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the Highway Safety Program Standard 17 in the United States 
requires passengers in specified school vehicles to use seat belts if 
they are provided. The New Jersey State Department of Education is re- 
ported to be conducting extensive trials with safer seat and seat belt 
oetatae The Standard D250 states that a seat belt shall be provided 
for the bus driver. It also requires that the top portion of the frame 
of each seat, except the rear-most seat, shall be padded and covered. 


These are definite improvements over former requirements. 


Sixteen out of 31 boards in our survey expressed general satisfaction 
with safety equipment; seven felt that passenger seat belts were of ques- 
tionable value for pupils, and nine felt that the provision of additional 


interior padding was warranted. 


Consideration was given to studies reported by the National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board on bus structure and assembly. One pooer ta states 

that the structural assembly of school buses is not up to the standards 
for other types of buses, such as inter-city buses and city transit buses, 
and that the deficiencies constitute a safety hazard for pupils. School 
buses built under Standard D250 in Canada are comparable structurally to 


those built in the United States. 


Some action is being taken in an attempt to develop better design. One 
major manufacturer of school bus bodies in the United States has announced 


that its 1973 model has features specifically designed to protect against 


er renenortacton - Problems and Prospects for 1973", School Management, Vol. 


16,,No.0LL,, November, 19/25 p.. 12. 


10, pecial Study: Inadequate Structural Assembly of School Bus Bodies, National 


Transportation Safety Board, Bureau of Surface Transportation Safety, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Report Number NTSB-HSS-70-2. 


Ths 


some of the weaknesses mentioned in the National Safety Board Report. It 
is said to be the result of nearly four years of intensive development by 
engineers, following in-depth studies of school bus accidents and consul- 


Jha 
tation with transportation specialists at both national and state levels. 


Another viewpoint regarding the safety features of school bus structure 


is provided by the Canadian School Bus Body Manufacturers, which states: 


"The present school bus and its safety features have been 
developed over a period of some forty years through the 
co-operation of manufacturers and school authorities. 

The industry believes it is manufacturing the safest and 
most reliable vehicle for transporting children to and 
from schools. Safety statistics support this belief and 
reflect school buses as the safest transportation vehicle 
in North America. It is the industry's intention to con- 
tinue this vehicle development and co-operation with 
school authorities."12 


The different viewpoints cited above raised the question of the adequacy 
of school buses used in Ontario in terms of structural design. This is 
a matter that ought to be explored further to ensure that no safety haz-— 


ard exists with present standards. 


Other safety problems in school buses have been raised from time to time 
One relates to windows where it is reported annealed glass, which shatters 
and falls out on impact, is used in side windows. The use of laminated 
glass, which remains in place when it breaks, is considered an improvement. 
In some buses still in use, the seats have exposed metal backs with a 


"metal bar" dangerous to children in a sudden stop. One expert has sug- 


EE 


sascha! Bus Fleet, Vol. 18, No. 1, February/March 1973, pp. 24-26. 


Le certification of Compliance by School Bus Manufacturers to School Bus Minimum 


Standards, C.S.A. D250, Brief to the Canadian Conference of Motor Transport 
Authorities, June 20, 1971, pp. 14-15. 


L3 ; 
Hey, R. P., "Safety first: not so for school buses", Christian Science Moni- 
COr, arch 12019757 
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gested that the thick, painted black lines around the exterior of every 
school bus should be replaced by white lines to provide greater visibil- 
ity at dusk when most school-bus accidents occur. Others have suggested 


reflective materials to replace the black lines. 


The provision of additional safety features for school buses would un- 
doubtedly result in some increased costs, and this factor was of concern 
to the Committee. Estimates of the amounts for particular improvements 
vary widely. We were advised that a regular commercial highway bus can 
cost from four to seven times as much as a school bus. Since the latter 
may be used for about three hours a day for ten months a year, the re- 
covery of cost is based on a marginal operating time. However, the 
National Transportation Safety Board takes the following position on this 


matter: 


"In the school bus field, the degree of effort for safety 
has not been traditionally determined by cost/benefit 
considerations, but by the unique need for protection of 
the innocent children who ride school buses, and who are 
almost totally unable to assure their safety by their own 
actions. School bus riding children are seated within 
the buses usually because State laws require schooling, 
the children are not there totally on their own volition. 
Society has established many regulations for the safety 
of school children which may appear exaggerated in other 
fields. For this reason, it appears that the employment 
of structural assembly methods in school buses which are 
less efficient than methods used in other types of pas- 
senger buses should be considered primarily a question of 
justice, to school bus riding children. This considera- 
tion of justice, in the Board's view, should override the 
question of whether the cost of complete assembly could 
be demonstrated to be less than the dollar value of the 
lives saved."1 


We did not try to reconcile the differences in the cost estimates for 
added safety features. The necessity for these changes and the costs 


associated with them ought to receive further careful investigation in 


14 special Study, National Transportation Safety Board. 


7 


relation to the collision statistics for school buses in Ontario cited 


earlier in this Report. 
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CHAPTER 6 
LEGISLATIVE GRANTS 


Eligible Expenditures for Grant Purposes 


Grants from the Ministry of Education are paid on approved expenditures by 


school boards for regular transportation, which includes the following: 


(a) between home and school; 

(b) between school and school to enable classes to attend courses re- 
quiring special facilities and equipment that are provided in a 
central location as, for example, for home economics, industrial 
arts, computer science; 

(c) between school and school to enable handicapped pupils to attend 
special classes or between home and school to enable pupils with 
particular handicaps to attend the Ontario School for the Blind, 
an Ontario School for the Deaf, an Ontario Hospital School, and 
a children's mental health centre established under The Children's 
Mental Health Centres Act; 

(d) for board, lodging and weekly transportation for pupils in areas 
where daily transportation to and from school is not feasible be- 
cause of distance, weather, or road conditions; 

(e) miscellaneous provisions to permit attendance at summer school, 
purchase of a school bus by a board, public transportation where 


tickets are provided, etc. 


Not included in the above categories are expenditures by boards to provide 


transportation for field trips, extracurricular activities, and the like. 


Category of Expenditures 


There are two main categories for expenditures. One has to do with ordinary 
expenditures applicable to the day-to-day operation of the schools. The sec- 


ond classification, "extraordinary expenditures", includes items such as an- 
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nual payments on capital indebtedness, referred to as debt charges, capital 
expenditures from current funds, and regular pupil transportation costs. The 
percentage grant rates applicable to extraordinary expenditures are usually 
higher than for ordinary expenditures. The portion of the expenditure after 
payment of grant and the whole of any unapproved portion of transportation 


costs must be paid through local property taxes. 


Rates of Grant in 1972 on Extraordinary Expenditures 


The legal authority for the payment of grants is contained in the Regulation - 
General Legislative Grants made under The Department of Education Act. In 
1972, it was Ontario Regulation 98/72. Under this Regulation, there were two 
basic rates of grant applicable to recognized extraordinary expenditures - the 
first rate of 75 per cent and the second rate of 95 per cent. These rates are 
for a board "of average wealth" as determined by the equalized assessment for 
a board in relation to the Provincial average. Consequently, a board of less 
than average wealth would have higher percentage rates of grant and a board 

of greater than average wealth would have lower percentage rates of grant. 

The first rate of grant (75 per cent more or less as determined by wealth) is 
applicable on approved expenditures of up to $60 per pupil at the elementary 
level and up to $90 per pupil at the secondary level. The second rate (95 per 
cent more or less as determined by wealth) is applicable to approved expendi- 
tures in excess of $60 and $90 for the elementary and secondary levels respec- 
tively. For the 31 boards represented in our Survey, the highest grant per- 
centage of 1972 at the first rate was 95.5 per cent while the low was 69.6 per 
cent with the median being 81.4 per cent. At the second rate, the comparable 


figures were 99.1 per cent, 93.6 per cent and 96.5 per cent. 


The rate of grant applicable to "recognized extraordinary expenditures" by 

school boards for transportation is dependent on the amount of the other pay- 
ments included in this classification. By definition it includes annual pay- 
ments on debt charges, mostly for new schools and additions usually financed 
by debentures repayable over 20 years, a few other costs of relatively minor 


importance, and costs of transportation. Since these amounts are added to- 
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gether, it is difficult or impossible to determine which of the expenditures 
receive grants at the first rate and which at the second rate. If, for exam- 
ple, a board had no other recognized extraordinary expenditures then the first 
rate of grant would apply to transportation costs until the limit of $60 per 
pupil at the elementary level or $90 per pupil at the secondary level were 
reached. After these amounts, the second rate would apply. But the great ma- 
jority of boards have annual debt charges. Expenditures for this purpose are 


"use up" the allowances of $60 and $90. Consequent- 


fixed in advance and often 
ly, any additional expenditures are "added on" and, therefore, receive grant 

at the second or higher rate. If the recognized extraordinary expenditures are 
viewed in this manner, approved expenditures for transportation for most boards 


are at the higher percentage rates. 


For school boards in our survey, all except one at the elementary level and 
three at the secondary level, had expenditures that took them beyond the limits 
of $60 and $90 respectively and, therefore, made them eligible for grant on the 
excess at the higher percentage rate. For 1971, when the per pupil limits were 
$55 and $85, our studies revealed that nearly all boards were at the second 
rate. The exception was for the largest city boards only one of which reached 


the second rate at the secondary level. 


Percentage Approval of Expenditures for Grant Purposes 


Expenditures by school boards for "regular" transportation are eligible for 
approval in accordance with a formula issued annually by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. For the last three years, the total maximum amounts approved for grant 
purposes for all boards exceed the total actual expenditures by the boards 
(Table 17). An examination of the data for individual boards in our survey, 
however, reveals a considerable range among them in the percentage of their 
expenditures approved for grant purposes (Table 18). By far the greatest num- 
ber of boards had their total expenditures for transportation approved for 
grant purposes. Almost all boards were above the 75 per cent level of appro- 
val. The survey results are consistent with our detailed study of the data 


for all boards in 1970. 
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TABLE 17 


REGULAR TRANSPORTATION 
APPROVAL FOR GRANTS AND ACTUAL COST 
(Home _to School and School to School) 


L969~-70> toel97i-/2 


School Maximum Possible 
Year Level Approval for Grant Actual Cost 
1969-707 Elementary $27,900,963 $2939234210 
Secondary 20, ULO S27, 19,108,960 
Total $48,011,240 $47,032,170 
1970511 een omen ca ty $32,416,604 $32,973,056 
Secondary 21,850,764 19,866,238 
Total $54,267, 368 $52,839,294 
1971-727 Elementary $35,535,200 $35,525,600 
Secondary 23,916,600 20,824,200 
Total $59,451,800 $56,349,800 


re 


Sources: treports of the Minister of Education, 1970 and 1971. 


Sa ieuataryaces of Education, 1973. 
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TABLE 18 


PROPORTION OF EXPENDITURE BY SCHOOL BOARDS FOR 
REGULAR TRANSPORTATION ELIGIBLE FOR GRANT 
1959s tol gs 2 


Number of School Boards 


Calendar Less than 

Year Level 75% 767,706 90% 912 to L002, 10CZ+ 

1969 Elementary = 2 9 a2 
Secondary - 1 3 40) 

1970 Elementary - 7 8 us 
Secondary - 3 3 14 

ike Wal Elementary 2 4 i) IS: 
Secondary - 1 4 1S 

aos 2 Elementary 1 3 i 5 
Secondary - 1 5 4 


i 


Notes: a. Classification for 1972 is based on estimates. 


b. All boards did not provide estimates for 1972, so that 
there are fewer boards reported for that year. 


c. All boards did not provide data for all years. 


ae 


Calculation of Approval of Expenditures for Grant Purposes 


For many years, up to and including 1971-72, the calculation of the maximum 
amount of expenditures by school boards eligible for grant was based on speci- 
fied daily approval amounts for each route using the number of pupils trans- 
ported and the distance each pupil travelled on the vehicle. The following 


extract from the iret eet ones regarding transportation for 1971-72 sets out 


etna ruc tions re Transportation for the School Year July 1971 - June EOi2Z. 


Memorandum to Directors of Education and Superintendents of Separate Schools, 
Form T8, Ontario Department of Education, Toronto, 1971, p. l. 
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the procedure for approval. 


3. Maximum Expenditure Eligible for Grant 


(1) Where pupils live in the counties and where 
transportation is provided by contract with 
an operator, or by payment of a fare, or by 
a board in a vehicle that it leases or rents, 
the maximum expenditure per day for transpor- 
tation that is eligible for grant is the sum 
of the products obtained by multiplying the 
number of pupils for whom transportation was 
arranged by the rate in column 2 in accordance 
with the number of miles set opposite thereto 
in “columsieas follows: 


Shortest Distance by Road From 


Home to School or School to School Rate 
(Column 1) (Column 2) 

Less than 2 miles Saeu 
2 miles but less than 4 -40 
4 miles but less than 6 20 
6 miles but less than 9 S65 
9 miles but less than 12 oy ps) 
12 miles but less than 18 90 
18 miles but less than 25 10 
25 miles but less than 35 des 
35 miles but less than 45 1.80 
45 miles or more Dee 


This method had some disadvantages. Detailed administrative work was neces- 
sary since each pupil had to be identified in terms of his actual miles trans- 
ported. There were inequities resulting from the calculation using pupils and 
actual miles. If a board had a route that covered a considerable distance but 
had few pupils for the first part of its trip anda large number for the lat- 
ter part, it would receive a lesser approval than if the greater number of pu- 
pils were picked up first and a fewer number later. The distance travelled by 
the bus, the time involved, the cost of operation, and other circumstances 
might be the same in the two situations, but the Support through grants would 
be considerably different. There was one advantage to the former method from 
a statistical point of view in that a detailed analysis could be made of the 


distances pupils were travelling to school. 
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For the school year 1972-73, the Ministry of Education introduced a new for- 
mula for approval of the maximum amount of expenditure eligible for grant. 
It overcomes some of the inconsistencies in the previous formula in that a 
per diem rate is established for buses of different seating capacity to rec- 
ognize the additional costs to operate larger vehicles. It also accepts the 
fact that operating costs for the vehicle are incurred over the length of a 
route regardless of the number of passengers picked up at various points a- 
long the way. The calculation also provides for an excess mileage rate and 
an adjustment for the level of occupancy or efficiency factor. While some 
of the former detailed statistical work has been eliminated, an attempt to 
improve controls and reporting will require other administrative procedures. 
Fifteen boards in our survey thought the administrative work would be in- 
creased; five thought it would be reduced. The new information requested 
will, however, enhance the ability to assess the efficiency of a board's op- 
erations in that data such as the size of vehicles, whether they are board- 
owned or leased, route mileage with maps, and occupancy and efficiency usage 
will be available. These data will facilitate a meaningful analysis of the 
services provided and the costs involved in the transportation operation. 
Since the new formula is being used for the first time in 1972-73, it is 


still too soon to make any assessment of its effectiveness. 


Other Transportation 


In addition to regular transportation, most boards provide services classi- 
fied as "Other". This classification pertains to transportation of pupils 
to permit them to participate in program alternatives and school activities. 
Examples of types of alternatives or activities are trips to conservation 
centres, outdoor excursions, and visits to museums or other educational in- 
stitutions. Expenditures for this purpose have in the past not been eli- 
gible for inclusion in the approved extraordinary category and have not, 


therefore, been eligible for grant. By definition, they were to be charged 


sinhase Code of Accounts, Ministry of Education, Ontario, Toronto, Part II, 
Section 3, Revised October, 1972, p. 8A. 
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to the transportation account but as unrecognized extraordinary expenditure 
without grant. Any costs to boards for other transportation were to be fi- 


nanced wholly from local property taxes. 


An examination of the data provided by the boards in our survey for the pe- 
riod 1969 to 1972 indicates that some boards made substantial expenditures 
for "other" transportation while a considerable number of boards reported 

no expenditure under this heading. The amounts range from zero to $700,000. 
In the latter case, when the expenditure is expressed as a percentage of the 
board's total cost of transportation, it reaches 50 per cent. Of 36 elemen- 
tary and secondary boards that reported expenditures for other transporta- 
tion, the percentage of the amount paid for this purpose to total expendi- 
tures for transportation was less than five per cent for 23 boards, five to 


ten per cent for eight boards, and over ten per cent for five boards. 


Fifteen boards in the survey did not report any expenditures for other trans- 
portation. Our detailed review of the financial statement for 1970 for all 
boards shows that only 19 county boards at the elementary level and 14 at 

the secondary level reported any expenditures for other transportation. A 
similar situation existed for boards in the districts. Three of the eight 


largest city boards did not report any expenditure under this heading. 


It is difficult to believe that of the boards reporting no expenditure for 
other transportation none supported any field trips, visits, or other al- 
ternative program activities. If this conclusion is correct, it can only 
be assumed that expenditures were incurred but that they were charged else- 
where in the accounts. One possibility is that they were included in the 
Instruction Function, but there was no authority for such a classification. 
If they were included under this heading and if they could be accommodated 
within a board's ceiling for grant purposes, they would be included for 
grant. This was not, of course, the intent under the instructions for clas- 
sification of accounts. The result of such action would be that boards 
acting in accordance with the instructions would receive no grant on their 


expenditures for other transportation while boards that included them in 
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ordinary expenditures, contrary to the instructions, would receive grant if 
they were under the grant ceiling limits. The unfairness of this result will 


be evident. 


It would seem that it was a responsibility of the auditors for school boards 
to ensure that invoices for payment of costs for other transportation were 
classified under that heading and that in the grant application the cost of 
this service was shown under unrecognized extraordinary expenditures on which 
no grant was payable. While it should not be the responsibility of the Mini- 
stry of Education to check the accuracy of the allocation of costs by school 
boards and their auditors, it should nevertheless have been evident to Mini- 
stry officials that some boards were not properly classifying costs and there- 
by benefiting from a grant standpoint. At least it would have been appropri- 
ate to raise questions that would have enabled boards to make certain of the 


accuracy of their allocation of expenditures. 


For 1973, boards will have an option in the allocation of expenditures for 
other transportation. They may "be categorized, in part or in total, as or- 
dinary expenditure and hence, within the ceilings and subject to the rate of 
grant thereon, or as unapproved extraordinary eroendieureas = In 1974, how- 
ever, expenditures for other transportation "will be categorized as ordinary 
expenditure and will, therefore, be subject to the ceiling rimitarions st 
These new instructions make provision for the proper allocation of the costs 


of other transportation under ordinary expenditures for grant purposes. 


Application for Grants 


From a review of the data submitted by boards in our survey and an examina- 
tion of their financial statements for 1972, it is evident that a small num- 


ber of larger boards have not applied for approval for grant purposes of some 


“ype Trips, Etc., Memorandum 1973:B2, January 8, 1973, Ministry of Education, 


Ontario, Toronto, 1973. 


eThid: 
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expenditures for regular transportation that might have been eligible for 

grant. As a result, these boards have received less revenue than they are en- 
titled to. Again, it is not the function of the Ministry of Education to take 
the initiative to see that all boards receive the maximum total grant to which 
they are entitled. Self-interest would seem to dictate that all the necessary 
data are submitted by boards to enable the Ministry to pay the maximum earned 


grants. 


Proposed Eligibility of Expenditures for, Grant Purposes 


The substantial increase in expenditures for regular transportation during the 
last ten years can be attributed to several factors. Among the most important 
of these are the greatly increased enrolment, improvements in the types of ve- 
hicle and equipment, higher wages, inflationary pressures, and the extension 

of services to a bigger proportion of the pupil population. The last of these 
developments merits further examination as an area where some financial saving 


is possible. 


We recognize that the establishment of central schools at the elementary level 
required the provision of transportation for a greater proportion of the enrol- 
ment. The establishment of more composite schools at the secondary level had 
a similar effect but not nearly to the same extent. The introduction of more 
programs in special education resulted in additional transportation, often for 
very short distances. In these cases, where it is essential that regular 
transportation be provided if pupils are to attend school at all, no alterna- 
tive exists. The Committee considered that for pupils who live more than two 
miles from school, the provision of transportation by a board was justifiable. 
While pupils were often required in the past to walk greater distances than 
two miles, it seems unrealistic to expect a pupil to do so today, having re- 
gard for all the circumstances involved. We believe, too, that a good case 
could be made for the provision of transportation for pupils under ten years 
of age who live more than one mile from their school. For pupils of any age 
who are handicapped because of physical, mental or emotional problems, spe- 


cial provision is often necessary. In each of these categories, the school 
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board is in the best position to determine the extent of the transportation 
services to be provided and it should continue to have the authority to make 
the decisions. Where a board decides to provide transportation for these pu- 
pils, the amount of the expenditure, within the ceilings set by the formula 
issued by the Ministry of Education, should be eligible for approval for grant 


purposes. 


But one of the major contributors to increased expenditures for regular trans- 
portation has been the additional services provided for pupils who live with- 
in one or two miles of their school (Table 7). The case for the provision of 
transportation for these pupils is not nearly so compelling. While the sta- 
tistics have been provided for the transportation of pupils under two miles, 
it is not possible to identify the proportion of this number who are transpor- 
ted less than one mile. It is, however, a considerable percentage of those 


in the under-two-mile category. 


It seems reasonable to expect that under normal circumstances a pupil over ten 
years of age is able to walk up to two miles to school and a pupil under ten 
years of age is able to walk up to one mile to school. In certain areas, ad- 
mittedly, a board may consider it desirable to provide transportation for some 
of these pupils because of the necessity to cross major traffic arteries, the 
absence of footpaths, and the like. Where a board decides to provide services 
to meet these problems, it is considered that the cost ought to be met by the 
school board from revenues at the local level and that the expenditures should 


not be eligible for approval for grant purposes. 


The limits of age and distance set out above will require the collection of 
statistics to identify pupils under ten years of age who live between one and 
two miles from school. While this requirement is in part a return to the pat- 
tern formerly in effect, it should not create any real problem. In any case, 
the principal will have the information about ages and if route design is de- 
veloped to the extent we have recommended, it will be necessary for the trans- 
portation department of the board to know the location of pupils being trans- 


ported. 
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Expenditures for other transportation identified with the instructional pro- 
gram, such as excursions to conservation centres, visits to museums and field 
trips, up to the amount allowable under the formula provided by the Ministry 
of Education, should be included in a board's operating costs and be eligible 


for grant in that category. 


Proposed Rate of Grant on Approved Expenditures 


The rate of grant on expenditures approved for grant purposes for essential 
regular transportation ought to take into account the particular circumstances 
applicable to each board. No board should be placed at a disadvantage finan- 
cially or educationally in relation to other boards because of the necessity 
to provide essential regular transportation. At the present time, a board 
that must provide transportation for a high proportion of its enrolment has 
less money available to it for other purposes for the same tax effort on the 
part of its taxpayers than a board where most of the pupils can walk to school. 


An example will illustrate the situation. 


The East Parry Sound Board of Education must provide transportation for 100 
per cent of its enrolment at the secondary school level. Because of its rela- 
tively low assessment it receives a high rate of grant on the expenditures for 
transportation approved for grant purposes. But the balance of the cost not 
covered by grant must be paid from local property taxes. The possibility also 
exists that any expenditure above the approved cost must be borne 100 per cent 
at the local level. A second board in a large urban area where the schools 
are within walking distance of the pupils has little or no expenditure for 
transportation. Consequently, the local taxpayers do not need to pay anything 
for transportation. For the same tax effort, therefore, the first board will 
have to use some of its local taxes for transportation and will, as a result, 
have something less for other purposes, such as the instructional program. 
Alternatively, if the first board wishes to provide a comparable program edu- 
cationally, it will have to tax itself at a higher rate to make up for the 
part of the transportation expenditures borne locally. Our view is that this 


inequity ought to be removed. 
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The Committee decided, therefore, that the amount of the expenditure by a 
board for essential regular transportation approved for grant purposes should 
be eligible for grant at the rate of 100 per cent. The other recommendations 
the Committee has made regarding the design of bus routes, advertising for 
tenders for transportation contracts, and the designation of a senior official 
in the Ministry to advise school boards, recommend policy, and develop formula 
for the amount of expenditure eligible for grant will provide the necessary 
controls to ensure that the transportation services are operated in an effi- 
cient and economical manner. Our recommendation for support at the 100 per 
cent level is consistent with our earlier Be ence ong about debt charges 
for school buildings to be erected in the future. In both cases, the inclu- 
sion of expenditures for these purposes in the "extraordinary" category recog- 
nizes their exceptional nature and extent from board to board. It is more 
equitable to treat expenditures for these purposes as special items apart from 
the more common expenditures included in the ordinary category applicable to 


the actual conduct of the schools. 
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school Building Programs, Interim Report Number Two, Committee on the Costs 
of Education, Queen's Printer and Publisher, Toronto, 972,80. 920. 
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CHAPTER 7 
FORECAST OF TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Because of the many variables involved it is almost impossible to forecast 
with any degree of accuracy future expenditures for pupil transportation. 
Each board may change its policies in terms of eligibility for transporta- 
tion. The provision of new schools may eliminate the need for some trans- 
portation and the closing of other buildings may necessitate the designa- 
tion of new routes. Services may be required to meet problems created by 
local traffic hazards. Enrolments may increase in jurisdictions where new 
subdivisions are being developed while a decline in enrolments is occurring 
in other areas. It is, nevertheless, desirable to have some idea of the 


probable cost of transportation services based on certain assumptions. 
For purposes of the forecast the following assumptions have been made: 


(a) that the total enrolment for the Province will be in accordance 
with the forecasts made in previous wetieseiag 0" of the Committee; 

(b) that the proportion of the total enrolment for whom transporta- 
tion is provided will remain constant at the percentages appli- 
cable in 1971-72; 

(c) that the cost per pupil per day will increase at an annual rate 


of three per cent. 


The enrolment projections included in previous reports indicated that the 
decline in elementary school enrolment which began in 1971 would continue 
through 1980 and that the secondary school enrolment would continue to rise 
through 1977 and then decline for the remainder of the forecast period 


(Tables 19 and 20). The figures were considered to be at the maximum level 


1 
Report on the Education of Elementary and Secondary Teachers in Ontario: 
Facilities, Organization, Administration, Interim Report Number One, 


Committee on the Costs of Education, Queen's Printer and Publisher, Toronto, 
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with the distinct possibility that they might be considerably lower. Conse- 
quently, costs for transportation services calculated on the enrolment pro- 
jections are also likely to be at the maximum level. Because it is not pos- 
sible to determine in advance the decrease in the transportation services as 

a result of declining enrolments, it was assumed that the services would de- 
cline in the same proportion as the enrolment. Similarly, it was assumed that 
the transportation services would increase in the same proportion at the sec- 
ondary level through 1977. The facts are that some transportation routes will 
continue to operate as formerly but with fewer pupils or, in the case of the 
secondary level, with more pupils until 1977. Even then, because of shifts in 
student population from one location to another, the variations will be even 
greater. The unpredictability of these influences resulted in the assumption 
that transportation services would fall or rise in the same ratio as the en- 


rolment figures. 


The assumption that the proportion of the enrolment transported at the secon- 
dary level will remain constant is based on the experience of the last three 
years, when the percentage has remained at 29.8. At the elementary level 
there has been a continuing increase each year for many years. There are in- 
dications that expansion of senior kindergartens into rural areas and growth 
of the number of junior kindergartens in urban areas account for a large part 
of the increase in the proportion of elementary pupils transported. In any 
case, we have assumed that the factors which accounted for the increase in the 


percentage transported in the past have now been stabilized. 


The assumption of an annual increase in the cost per pupil transported is 
based on a Porecasta of the Economic Council of Canada. No attempt was made 
to adjust further the cost per pupil per day to reflect the declining or in- 
creasing enrolments to which reference was made in explanation of the first 
assumption. We realize that total costs will not vary in direct line with 


declining enrolments but that unit costs may be somewhat higher for fewer pu- 


3the Years to 1980, Ninth Annual Review, Economic Council of Canada, Informa- 


tion Canada, Ottawa. 1972, p. 92. 
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pils. 


It should be noted that our forecast of cost is for regular transportation be- 
tween home and school and between school and school (Tables 19 and 20). No 

attempt has been made to forecast costs for other transportation. In 1971-72, 
however, the expenditure for the latter services was approximately $14 million 


or 20 per cent of the total of $70 million. 


An analysis of the forecasts (Tables 19 and 20) reveals that, as a result of 
the three per cent annual increase, the cost per pupil per day will increase 
by about 34 per cent during the period from 1971-72 to 1981-82. The total 
costs will increase by 20 per cent at the elementary level to $42.8 million 
and by 32 per cent at the secondary level to $29.6 million. The increase for 
the two levels taken together will be from $56,349,800 to $72,465,478 or 29 
per cent. If it is assumed that the cost of "other" transportation will con- 
tinue to be 25 per cent of the cost of regular transportation, an additional 
amount of $18,116,369 would have to be added to make an overall total of $90.5 


million. 
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APPENDIX A 


TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 
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Transportation Survey 


Statistics for the calendar years 1969 to 1972 as per G52/G50 


$1) ELEMENTARY 
TRANSPORTATION EXPENDITURES 


Per G52/G50 


5 4 
Tes Let All Other 
Bashage Gok *A11 Other Transp. 
KHandicapped & Normal Transp. Special Incl. Extra 
Train. Retard. Exel. Coles Education Curricular 


S2) For expenditure columns 1, 2 and 3 above 


No. of Students Cost Per Pupil Cost Per Pupil 
Transported Per Mile 


oh oe ee Total 
Regularly 
ie er 


1972/73 
school 


$3) Of the students being Per G52/G50 Total of 
4 Of total school transported, indicate APPROVED CEILINGS 
population being what % by: re Sl for Columns: 


transported Contractor Board Owned Ka 2 3 


*Colum 1 here refers to children who require special/restricted size transportation 
forms for student safety control, i.e. a limited number in a vehicle. 


*Column 3 here refers to all other special education as per G52-9 (Schedule listing 
Special Education for Fees). 
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(ii) 
Transportation Survey 


Statistics (Cont'd.) 


S1) SECONDARY 


TRANSPORTATION EXPENDITURES 


Per G52/G50 
or other 


3 4 


source data All Other 
All Other Transp. 
*Handicapped & Normal Transp. Special Incl. Extra 


Train. Retard. ExclaeCol? 3 Education Curricular 


$2) For expenditure columns 1, 2 and 3 above 


No. of Students Cost Per Pupil Cost Per Pupil 
Per Mile 


Per Da 


1972/73 
school 


$3) Of the students being Per G52/G50 Total of 
%Z of total school transported, indicate APPROVED CEILINGS 
population being what Z by: re Sl for Columns: 


Contractor Board Owned 


transported 


*Please see notes on page 1 
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Cia) 


Transportation Survey 


Statistics (Cont'd.) 


S7) For the pupils being transported in $2, would you indicate the number of vehicles 
used (i.e. if a taxi makes a pickup(s), delivers its load and then makes a 
further pickup(s), this would count as 2 vehicles) 


No. of Vehicles 


No. of Vehicles No. of Vehicles for all other 
for Handicapped for Train. Retard. Special Education 
in Colum 1 in Colum 1 in Column 3 


=> 


S8) THE FUTURE - What are your opinions as to transportation in the future regarding 
the numbers of students being transported; the Z of total population being trans- 
ported; the cost per mile, the cost per day per student; in general the future 
cost trends of school transportation and why? 


a  — 
ee eee 
a 
ne UUEEEE EI EEEI SSS SSE SSSSSSSSSS ESSE 
ON a a ea 
Fa a PN a a a a SS ase 


i — 


(Please attach a separate sheet or use over if more space is required) 


Operating Procedures 
General 


Gl) Types of vehicles used for pupil transportation by the board at any time during 


the year 
___ School bus menboat 
Public transportation ___ Snowmobile 
Mini bus a 
Pea laxt 


Private car 
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(iv) 
Transportation Survey 


Operating Procedures (Gontid.) 


G2) Have you a Board Policy or Operating Guideline by Administration re: 
Guide- 
Policy line Neither 
(a) The maximum time (1 way) a student 


may bus is ____ mins. pee ayo cy 
(b) The maximum distance (1 way) is ___ miles ae, mal, — 
(c) The maximum distance a student must 
walk to a bus stop is See iJes a aes —— Aone 
(d) The maximum number of standees 
permitted on a bus is -__ stdts. her eats. Ly 
___& of load tle vrs sane 
Standees are not permitted (ae BORA bn 38 ae Waa: 
(___—inot correct 


Standees are secondary students 
only ( correct 


( not correct 


(e) Adverse weather causing school closing 
(final decision made by ) 


Please describe briefly (reverse of sheet) the insurance maintained on your 
bussing operation - liability, property damage, comprehensive, etc. 
re a) Board owned 
b) Contractor 


G3) (a) What is the farthest distance (1 way) any one of your students 


is transported regularly on a daily basis miles 
on a weekly basis miles 
(b) What is the longest time (1 way) spent by any one of your 
students being transported regularly on a daily basis hour(s) 
on a weekly basis hour(s) 
(c) What is the earliest daily student pickup time Elementary 
Secondary 
(d) What is the latest daily student drop time Elementary 
Secondary 


(e) How and who determines which children should be provided 
with special transportation, i.e. by taxi, etc. 


OO 
a 
poe se ee re ee 


ee 
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(v) 
Transportation Survey 


Safety and Service 


Sa) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(£) 


(g) 


(h) 


Do you do surprise checks of Contractors' service 


Do you do safety checks of Contractors’ vehicles 


Yes No 


of Board owned service 


of Board owned vehicles 


(beyond the regular government inspections) 


Do you keep an accident file with details as to circumstances, 


vehicle, contractor, driver disposition of, causes, etc. 


Are safety seminars and courses held for Contractors’ drivers 


for Board drivers 


In very remote areas, do your buses carry extra safety 


equipment, such as flares, auxilliary heaters, etc. 


Are Government inspections done regularly and reports 


acted upon promptly 


How many accidents involving transportation vehicles have 


occurred since 1969 
How many of these accidents involved personal injury 
Number of persons injured (excluding fatalities) 
Number of persons killed 


Have you any comments or recommendations re school bussing on: 


1. 


. Government school buses inspection 


School bus driver licensing 


CSA Standard 250 


. The difference in safety standards between school buses and private 


- The highway and traffic laws 


vehicles, i.e. padding, seat and shoulder belts, head restraints, etc. 
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(vi) 


Transportation Survey 


Internal Operations 


O)e (a) 
(b) 
Routes 
R) (a) 
(b) 
(c) 


Administrative Staff 


No. of start 1969 1970 1971 1972 


(No. in equivalents please, i.e. a person shared with another 
department may count as 3) 


Present job titles in 1972 


No. of 
No. of 
No. of 
No. of 
Are the following records kept by the Board: Yes 


Route maps indicating pickup points 
times 
number of students at each point 


Student home location maps 
Listing of students on each bus 
Complaint file indicating nature and disposition of 


Individual vehicle maintenance and repair record 


PLL TU & 


Bakinik 


Note: if any of the above are kept by the 
Contractor, please indicate with 'C' 


Who designs the bus routes for Contractor vehicles - Board Administration 
- Contractor 


For Contractor design routes 
- are they tested/examined against student location maps to ensure 
efficient route makeup, timing, etc. 


- are they board driven to verify distance, etc. 


Has a major review and/or redesign of routes occurred since 1969 
If yes, indicate whether a review only was made or, as a 


result of the review, redesign of routes took place - Review 
: - Redesign 
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(vii) 


Transportation Survey 


Bracing 
P) (a) For contracted bussing 12413 iti ge 
The % of the total contracted amount that is tendered yA i 
from quotations vs i 
negotiated i i 
by formula i i 
other he h 


(b) The contracts are on a basis (annual, semi-annual, etc.) 
(c) The latest tender or quotation date was 

(d) The number of tenders submitted or quotations received was 

(e) The number received at the previous asking 


(f) The Z change in the latest tender or quotation received was 
than previously 
(higher/lower) 


(g) Do you see a trend in costs developing 


(h) What method of Pricing (per P(a)) do you recommend and why 


(i) Do you use a different method than that indicated above for special education 
where taxis and mini buses are used 


What and why 


(j) Do you require a performance bond for contracted services 


Grants 


G) (a) What is the effect of the new grant structure announced for 1972/73 transpor- 
tation as to: 


Estimated Cost Estimated Approval 
1972/73 1972/73 
Elementary 
Secondary 


(b) How would you compare the administrative time required in the preparation of 
the required forms 


C— 
SS 
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(viii) 
Transportation Survey 


Grants (Cont'd. ) 


G) (c) Are your Other Transportation expenses (including extra curricular) 
affected because they are not approved for grant purposes 
See ee 
nr 
a a ga 

(d) What affect does the high or relatively high grant rate on transportation 
expenses have on procedural or operating changes 
re 
ee ee ee 
ee eee eee ee 


Special Studies 


ST) (a) Have you done or had done on your behalf any studies in consideration of 
changes in your transportation polices such as: 


Yes 
Board owned vs. contracted vehicles 
Transportation of special education students 
Sharing of services (see page 9 of questionnaire) 


Inter panel 
Inter board 
Other transit operators 


Computer designed routes 

Utilization of board-owned vehicles usage 

Alternate Day Kindergarten 

Dropout rate of students transported 

Academic performance of students transported 

Making instructional use of the time spent on the buses 


Others 


(b) For any studies done as indicated above or any other that you feel would 
be of interest, please enclose a brief description of same, results of 
and recommendations noting any resulting policy changes made, if any. 
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(ix) 
Transportation Survey 
Sharing of Services 


SS) Do you share services: 
(a) Inter-board (Yes or No) 


For regular or excursion (special) trips 


Name(s) of other board(s) 


Transportation supplied by Board 
or by joint contract 


Number of students for whom transportation 


is purchased or shared Elementary 
Secondary 


Estimate of dollar saving to your board 
(gross, before grant calculation) $ 


(b) Inter-panel 


Basis for calculation of cost sharing between Elementary and Secondary 


Do you stagger school openings 
closings 


Estimate of dollar savings $ 


(c) With other Transit operators (regional or public) (Yes or No) 


If so please enclose a brief description as to the 
number of students, cost implications, term of 
arrangement, etc. 


Your Recommendations/Comments/General 


(a) In our visits to the Regions it was suggested that the high grant rate dis- 
couraged change or innovation. It was also suggested that Extraordinary 
Expenditures warranted a higher grant rate. How does one relate these two 
positions? 


(b) Have you any comments on the level of student comfort in our present school 
buses 
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(x) 


Transportation Survey 


Your Recommendations/Comments/General (Cont'd.) 


(c) 


Have you any other comments or criticism on school transportation? 


a 
ee 
i  — 


(Title) 
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APPENDIX B 


SCHOOL BUS CERTIFICATE OF AI ECHANICAL FITNESS 


TO BE FILED WITH THE DEPARTMENT ON OR BEFORE 
AUGUST 31ST AND DECEMBER 31ST OF EACH YEAR 
(PURSUANT TO REG, 183/61 OF THE HIGHWAY TRAFFIC ACT). 


MAIL j 
TO:- ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT , 
VEHICLES BRANCH, FOR DEPARTMENT 
FERGUSON BLOCK, QUEEN'S PARK, USE ONLY 


TORONTO 5, ONTARIO, 


NAME AND ADORESS OF REGISTERED OWNER OF VEHICLES LISTED 


f= “| 


PLEASE 
PRINT APT. NO, = 


EIsth OF VEHI CRESS XA MINED 


REGISTRATION MAKE AND REGISTRATION MAKE ANO 
; SERIAL NUMBER 
PLATE NO. MODEL SE NUS PLATE NO. MODEL 
= 


IF INSUFFICIENT SPACE — ATTACH ADDITIONAL CERTIFICATE 


ITEMS TO BE EXAMINED: — 


1. GLASS CONDITION 8. SEATS (SECURE) 15. BRAKE FLUID LEAKAGE 

2. WINDSHIELD WIPERS (2) 9, BODY FLOOR (INSULATED AGAINST FUMES) 16. BRAKE PEDAL RESERVE 

3. ALL LIGHTS (INTERIOR & EXTERIOR) 10. BUMPERS 17, PARKING BRAKE MECHANISM 

4. HORN 11, EXHAUST SYSTEM 18. FLEX BRAKE HOSE 

5. SPEEDOMETER 12, HOOD LATCH 19. BRAKE LININGS 

6. MIRRORS (INTERIOR & EXTERIOR) 13. STEERING MECHANISM 20. TIRES (FRONT TIRES NOT REBUILT 
7. DOORS (ENTRANCE & EMERGENCY) 14, FRONT —- ENO SUSPENSION 

| HEREBY CERTIFY THAT | HAVE EXAMINED THE REQUIRED ITEMS ON THE VEHICLE(S) LISTED ABOVE AND IT 1S 


NO.OF VEH, 
(THEY ARE) MECHANICALLY FIT. 


EXAMINED MECHANIC'S 

1h OM dar De SS Bo tl pee aay ct Ae, AMEE id ent Bhd terll DATE te eee (Seen SIGNATURE socccccccocecce sus cccesss see ee 
MECHANIC'S MECHANIC'S EXPIRY 

NAMES coe secs k aca t cose cca pesca weaceseaeeccse serene esas seu aes sean en eee ene ams CERTIPIGATEMNO. ---.55ce—se—oeeaee YEAR: seescee= 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


FORM NV-16 REV'N-7735-69-5747 
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APPENDIX C 


eee ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT (} 
WON VEHICLE BRANCH VW 
ontanie SCHOOL BUS INSPECTION REPORT eee 
ADDRESS. aes PRIVATE (za| 
—— ticenceo [__] 


INSIDE MIRROR 


DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE. 
ean OUTSIDE MIRRORS 


REGISTRATION NO. 
STOPPING - BRAKE 


HOLDING — BRAKE 


Pp... OR S.V. LICENCE NO. 


MAI E. YEAR 
CE IAL DOORS AND EXITS 
NUMBER. 

EET SN es 6 Al ce ee i I 2 WINDOWS 
EMPTY . 
WE'GHT. Les. 

| Spare “ES. WIPERS 
WEIGHT. 
LICENSED STEERING 


SEAI:NG CAPACITY. ee 
TOTAL LENGTH 
OF ALL SEATS IN INCHES. 


EXHAUST SYSTEM 


LIGHTS 


SPEEDOMETER 


NUMBER OF 
PUPILS CARRIED. 


FITNESS CERTIFICATE FILED? Yes-[ ] no-[ ] 


FIRST AID KIT 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


AXE OR CLAW BAR 


FLARES 


INSPECTED 
AT. 


INSIDE APPEARANCE 


LE Ee SARs? 


SIGNATURE OF POLICE OFFICER OR D.O.T. INSPECTOR. 


OUTSIDE APPEARANCE 


THE FOLLOWING REPAIRS 
OR ADJUSTMENTS WILL BE 
MADE IMMEDIATELY. 


SCHOOL SIGN (P.V. REG.) 


SCHOOL SIGN (H.T.A. REG.) 


(H.T.AD 


ON BUS 
SIGNAL LIGHTS (H.T.A.) 


FRONT TURN SIGNALS 


REAR TURN SIGNALS 


ae ee ae 


— a eee 
REPAIRS ANO/OR ADIUSIMENTS MAVE BEEN COMPLETED IN 
COMPLIANCE WITH INSTRUCTIONS AND APPROVED Gr, — 


DATE AF PROVED, 


» SIGNATURE OF LICLNSEE. 


Deena eee 


VVS-70-2626 REQ’'H 104Cc6 
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COMMITTEE ON THE COSTS OF EDUCATION 


Staff Members 


J. R. McCarthy 


S. Bacsalmasi 


F., A. Danna 


T. David 


J. M. Ramsay 
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Executive Director 


Superintendent of Planning 
and Development 
York County Board of Education 


Assistant Superintendent of 
Business and Finance 
Halton County Board of Education 


Senior Statistician 
Ministry of Education 


Director of Education 
Simcoe County Board of Education 


or. 


27 ee 


= Wy 4 Sarg Foe. 


. Wro ie 


% 
—'s malt 
a c x b sip Pos as 
y aoe . = Chas; . yes 
dat sant Vv. {, fn ¥ 7 


